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Joun Bunt. “The American war has broken out again. I don’t see how the North and South can hold together much longer.” 
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POLITICAL CANT. 


HERE are certain things which are tra- 
ditionally repulsive to a free people, 
and among them is military government. 
It represents the irresponsible action of one 
man, and the history of liberty is full of 
illustrations of popular resistance to it. 
Indeed, liberty has made its way over the 
efforts of kings to enforce their will by arms. 
Literature and oratory teem, therefore, with 
thrilling appeals against military despotism 
or the whim of one man, and with splendid 
praises of the steady and wise and equal op- 
eration of law. When our fathers formed 
our national government, which is none the 
less national because they did not call it so, 
they abolished every thing like monarchy, 
and they made regal tyranny impossible. 
The plan of CHaRLEs the First to make the 
country support a standing army which he 
shouid use for his own purposes, and that of 
GeorGE the Third to quarter troops at his 
pleasure to enforce upon the people laws 
which they had no voice in making, were 
full in the minds of our fathers when they 
provided that the army of the United States 
should be used by the commander-in-chief, 
whom the people should elect, only for na- 
tional defense, and to enforce the laws 
which the people themselves by their rep- 
resentatives should enact. The instant a 
President should undertake to issue a single 
order to a military or naval officer unau- 
thorized by law, he would be held to the 
strictest and sternest account. 

This being the situation, to call the en- 
forcement of laws made by the people for 
their own protection military despotism is 
political cant. Just now there is a great 
deal of loose and vague talk about bayonets 
at the polls, elections held at the point of 
the sword, and military supervision of the 
ballot. How and where? The laws of the 
United States under the severest penalties 
prohibit military interference of any kind 
at the polls. Not a single newspaper nor 
a single orator has attempted to show in 
what way the President as commander-in- 
chief, or any officer of the army or navy, can 
interfere with the perfect freedom of elec- 
tious. The cry of bayonets at the polls has 
been raised by those who have been baffled 
in an effort to protect fraud and violence at 
the polls. They seek to prohibit the en- 
forcement of laws made by the people for 
their own security. The cry is raised simply 
for the purpose of deceiving ignorant and 
heedless voters, and helping those who raise 
it to secure control of the government. A 
canter in the religious world is a whining, 
snufiling brother who pretends a- sanctity 
and a feeling which he does not possess, 
and all for his own selfish purposes. He is, 
in a word, a hypocrite. And he is precisely 
the same thing in the political world. What 
American citizen who reads these words has 
ever known the polls to be surrounded by 
soldiers, or a sword or a bayonet to coerce a 
single voter? What citizen who knows the 
laws is not aware that such coercion is most 
rigorously prohibited? If a man should 
stand up in the city of New York or in any 
Western or New England village and com- 
miserate his fellow-citizens for being obliged 
to vote under military supervision, he would 
be laughed into silence. But if such an 
orator were shown to be trying to make 
cheating easy under pretense of denouncing 
tyranny, there would be a tone in the laugh- 
ter that he would not like. 

The Democratic politicians who are try- 
ing to excite the country upon the subject 
had no “cry,” and they were at their wits’ 
ends to find one. A false one was better 
than none, and this of bayonets at the polls 
seemed to offer the best chance of a suc- 
cessful appeal to ignorance. They wish to 
elect the next President. Their chances 
would be increased by removing the de- 
fenses of honest voting, and making fraud 
and violence easy. To do this, they must 


arouse hostility to those defenses as inva- 
sions of popular liberty. So they are in 
the ridiculous position of passengers on a 
steamer solemnly declaring to their fellow- 
passengers that the safety-valve is a peril- 
ous contrivance, and that to sit upon it is 
the only way to insure the safety of the 
ship. The country wants, above all things, 
repose, and no excitement but that which 
naturally springs from legitimate interests 
and questions. But politicians, for their 
own ends, are trying to kindle party feeling 
upon a wholly factitious issue. There can 
not be military interference at elections. 
The law forbids it. Popular opinion sus- 
tains the law. The Administration heartily 
agrees with the people. Nobody desires or 
proposes such interference. And suddenly 
Democratic politicians, Messrs. THURMAN 
and Breck at the head, shout out lustily 
that there shall be no bayonets to overawe 
the elections of a free people. Of course 
not. There are not and will not be any 
bayonets for such a purpose. This attempt 
to raise an issue upon bayonets at the polls 
is but another illustration of Democratic 
contempt for popular intelligence. Joseph 
Surface and Mawworm professed the fin- 
est sentiments only because they despised 
the people around them. If the American 
people really were what the tone of many 
speeches and newspapers implies—a stupid 
multitude who believe every thing that 
knaves tell them—a republic would be the 
most ridiculous system of government con- 
ceivable. But, rigid as party rule is, expe- 
rience constantly shows that there are both 
popular intelligence and character enough 
to justify the confidence and the pride of 
the truest American. 





PRESIDENTIAL SPECULATIONS. 


A REPUBLICAN correspondent, who would 
regret the nomination of General Grant for 
a third term as a serious blunder, calls at- 
tention to some significant figures : 

“During the first two years of General Grant's 
term of the Presidency the Republicans had 170 mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives—118 from all 
the States of the North, and 52 from the South—while 
the Democrats had but 67 members—40 from the 
North, and 27 from the South. 

“During the last two years of General Grawr’s term 
the Republicans had but 106 members in the House— 
90 from the North, and 16 from the South—while the 
Democrats had 186 members—97 from the North, and 
89 from the South. 

** When General Grant began his term of President, 
the Republicans had 23 Senators and the Democrats 
but 7 Senators from the South; when he retired from 
office, the Republicans had but 5 Senators and the. 
Democrats had 27 Senators from the Southern States, 

“During the first two years of General Grant's 
term the Republicans had a majority of 108 in the 
House of Representatives, while during the last two 
years that he was President the Democrats had 77 ma- 
jority in the House. 

“ As against the 97 Democrats and 90 Republicans 
from the North during the last two years that Gener- 
al Grant was President, there are now in Congress 
from the same States—excepting 4 members yet to be 
elected from California—125 Republicans, and bat 50 
Democrats.” 


Our correspondent is inclined to attribute 
much of this remarkable result to the third- 
term movement, as it was called, and he 
cites some striking facts and coincidences, 
quoting from the various State platforms 
of 1874 and 1876, and making this sum- 
mary: 

“The aggregate Republican majority in 1872 in the 
States of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois was 281,000 ; 
but on the third-term issue, in 1874, these same States 
gave an aggregate Democratic majority of 140,000, 
showing a political change in these seven States of 
420,000 votes in but two years; and in the face of all 
these facts a number of indiscreet friends of General 
Gxant are endeavoring to force him upon the people 
as a candidate in 1880. Their argument that the ob- 
jections of 1874 will not hold good a year hence, be- 
cause of an interregnum having taken place, will prob- 
ably mislead none so fatally as those who are silly 
enough to entertain such a belief.” 


The Watertown Post, which does not con- 
sider the nomination of General GRANT de- 
sirable, and which thinks that “the blun- 
ders, recklessness, and ruffianism of this 
Congress. are making it easy for the Repub- 
licans to elect any man they are likely to 
nominate,” is of opinion that the Republican 
decline under General Grant’s administra- 
tion should not be attributed to him, but to 
Congress. It holds that the “salary grab,” 
which was attached to an appropriation bill, 
and which was passed on the last day of 
General Granv’s first term, giving back pay 
to members of Congress, and doubling the 
President’s salary, and which he could not 
have vetoed without making necessary an 
extra session, incurred the hot indignation 
of the people, and that the great Republican 
dissatisfaction of that term was due rather 
to the action of Congress than to any thing 
done by President Grant. These are the 
views of two very different and patriotic 
observers in different parts of the country. 
But no single point or fact seems to us to 
explain the rapid Republican decline of that 
time which is admitted. A letter from Illi- 
nois assures us that General Grant is the 
choice of the party because there is a gen- 





eral conviction that the rebel spirit is as 





active as ever, while a letter from Maine 
declares that 

“Many, many thousands of us have not forgotten 
that Granr came into power finding the Republican 
party great and overwhelmingly strong, me eo 
joo yak of Sebel. deeteation Nothing bat the 

3 urgency of the case could induce me to vote 
that ticket. It would be something like running a 
ship ashore to prevent her from sinking, or to allow 
the crew to escape from her, being on fire.” 

Another letter calls attention to the ap- 
plause which always greets the mention of 
General Granr’s name. But that is like 
the acclamation which always greeted Mr. 
GREELEY. It did not extend to voting. Gen- 
eral GRANT’s services to the country have 
been such that he and his name will be al- 
ways received with distinction. But sin- 
cere admiration and hearty acknowledg- 
ment of his services are very different from 
‘the conviction that he is the most available 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
and for a third term. 

That conviction is founded largely upon 
the fact that his administration is com- 
pletely identified with such things as the 
Watertown Post mentions, and with what 
it calls “the blunders, oversights, or cor- 
rupt surroundings of the Executive,” and 
with the third-term movement, and with 
many other things which are familiar. The 
case is not changed by attributing the Re- 
publican decline to the action of Congress. 
Congress was in hearty accord with the 
President. The action which the Post de- 
scribes was approved by him. It passed 
the salary grab. The President signed it. 
His own Secretary of the Treasury institu- 
ted suits for immense frauds, and the pros- 
ecution penetrated into the office of his pri- 
vate secretary; and upon a charge of fraud 
one of his cabinet resigned, and was im- 
peached. Of course no sane man holds 
General GRANT personally responsible for 
these things. But this whole unsavory ac- 
cumulation of every kind and degree did 
unquestionably exist under his administra- 
tion, which was in harmony with Congress 
and the party, and these things, therefore, 
were called by his name and identified with 
his administration, and it was the convic- 
tion that such things would continue so 
long as Republican ascendency lasted which 
produced the immense reaction of 1874, the 
expressive figures of which are given by 
our correspondent, and which extended into 
the election of 1876, despite the feeling that 
the character of Republican administration 
would change, and despite the fervent ap- 
peal to the war feeling to withstand the 
Democratic cry of reform. Nothing is gain- 
ed by the concealment of familiar facts. If 
it be true that there is no man so popular 
within the party’ as General GRANT, it is 
equally true that no candidate would get 
so little support out of the party. There is 
no one who would vote for him who would 
not vote for any Republican candidate, but 
there is a host of voters that would support 
any probable Republican candidate except 
General Grant. Among them would be 
those who believe him, as we have said, to 
be honest and patriotic, who gratefully and 
warmly acknowledge his illustrious service 
to the country, and who would deeply re- 
gret that they should be placed in the po- 
sition of voting against him. But they 
would do it; and is that a kind of charac- 
ter and support which the Republican par- 
ty ought to lose? This is the time for say- 
ing these things, and for reflecting upon 
them. WELLINGTON saved Europe and Eng- 
land at Waterloo, and his name will be 
cherished always by Englishmen as that 
of an able soldier and an honest man. But 
his civil administration was opposed by 
many of the wisest and most patriotic of 
Englishmen. The most grateful regard for 
General GRANT and the sincerest acknowl- 
edgment of his services are perfectly com- 
patible with the conviction that it would 
be unwise for Republicans to nominate him 
for a third term of the Presidency. 





LADIES AS BACHELORS OF ARTS. 


WE are undoubtedly the greatest and 
most gallant of nations. If any one doubts 
it, he will be satisfied upon the Fourth of 
July now next ensuing. But great and gal- 
lant as we are, the English sometimes warp 
ahead of us in practical fair play for wom- 
en, and there is quite as much courage in 


the expression of opinion in England as in | 


this country. Few American lawyers, for 
instance, of the standing of Frrz-JaMEs 
STEPHEN in England, could have published 
such a work as his Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity without losing consideration, and no 
American has ever expounded the political 
gospel of liberty with more trenchant vigor 
and perfect independence than JOHN STUART 
Mit. “The Woman Question,” as it is call- 
ed, is very gingerly treated in this country ; 
but in England, conservative and prejudiced 
as it is supposed to be, the movement for 
the relief of all the legal and traditional 
disabilities of sex is steady and successful. 





It was after Oxford and | held 
examinations for women that Harvard Uni- 
versity decided to hold them. This year 
Harvard establishes a system which offers 
women the advantage of the college course, 
but outside of the college. It had, how- 
ever, already been done in England at Gir- 
ton College, near Cambridge, and last year 
twenty-six women were admitted as stu- 
dents into the University of London, as 
they have been admitted for some years at 
Cornell University in New York. 

Earl GRANVILLE, in an excellent speech 
upon occasion of the first examinations at 
the University of London, pointed out that 
however strenuous English opposition may 
be to any proposed innovation upon tradi- 
tional usages, the acquiescence and support 
are equally hearty when it is once regular- 
ly adopted. This is, indeed, an illustration 
of the proverbial British love of fair play. 
Whether the proverb is founded on fact we 
shall not stay to discuss, while we gladly 
record every sign of so good a spirit. The 
facts mentioned by Lord GRANVILLE are 
very interesting and encouraging. There 
were eleven candidates from the women 
students. One of them was second upon 
the list of the whole body of competitors, 
men and women, in the university, six were 
placed in the division of honors, four were 
entitled to exhibitions, and there were but 
two failures. He stated, also, that one of 
the ladies who had distinguished herself in 
the examination was supporting one broth- 
er at the University of Dublin and another 
at the University of Cambridge. His lord- 
ship, however, begged his hearers of “the 
sex whom they all considered fair, and had 
ceased to consider hostile,” to remember 
that this was the first examination, and that 
there was undoubtedly an accumulation of 
good candidates. Yet he had no doubt that 
the stream of qualified students among 
women would widen as it flowed. 

This is a pleasant and peaceful revolu- 
tion. It is simply taking off quietly chains 
and gyves and obstructions which have be- 
come obsolete. A committee at Harvard 
has recently reported that women may be 
admitted to the medical school of the uni- 
versity, under certain restrictions. That is 
promising. In.a year or two another com- 
mittee will report that they shall be ad- 
mitted with no other restrictions than those 
which are laid upon young men. There is 
no sex in science, and when it is known that 
young women are sincerely studying anato- 
my and physiology, it will soon be found that 
there is no more reason for separating them 
from ‘men who pursue the same study than 
there is for a woman who is ‘a practicing 
physician not to consult with a medical man 
upon the most delicate cases. It may turn 
out that it is not practicable or desirable 
that women should study Sanskrit, or the 
higher mathematics, or physical or medical 
science. But the only way of ascertaining 
it is to provide perfect freedom and equality 
of opportunity. It certainly can not be de- 
cided by holding up hands of horror, and 
with wide mouth crying, “How dreadful!” 
nor by reiteration of the exquisite sarcasin 


of the question, “ Is it Mrs. Dr. or Dr. Mrs. ?” 





NEW YORK BY THE SEA. 


It has often surprised the citizen who 
lives far from the sea-coast that the city of 
New York, sitting at the very gates of the 
ocean, had provided no sea-side resort for 
its people when the fell heats of summer 
begin. Boston, its New England neighbor, 
long since occupied as a summer retreat 
the delightful promontory of Nahant, from 
which LONGFELLOW heard far away the fairy 
“bells of Lynn.” Its relation to the city 
was perfectly described by the wit who was 
urged to go there: “Nahant? why,’tis only 
cold Boston.” Boston upon the shelf; Bos- 
ton as a lunch; a cold bite; but Boston still. 
Philadelphia has Cape May and Atlantic 
City, to which even in winter good Phila- 
delphians have been known to go. But 
New York, almost within hearing of the 
surf, has had no ample and adequate ocean 
retreat. There was Long Branch, indeed, 
but it was across the lower bay, and not 
immediately at hand. Besides, it was in 
New Jersey. Indeed, New York seemed to 
have resigned itself either to no sea nearer 
than Newport, or a Sunday excursion to the 
Fishing Banks. Yet often, as he snuffed 
the salt air upon the Battery, the busy New- 
Yorker, “in city pent,” wished that there 
were some accessible spot to which a-half 
hour would bring him from town, and where 
at the end of the day he could be as far 
away from streets and as far into the air of 
the ocean as if he were sitting on the New- 
port rocks, or watching at Nahant for the 

nt. 

At last, and suddenly, like the elevated 
railway, the happy day came when a half 
hour would bring the citizen to the shore 
and to the finest hotels, with the pleasant- 
est company and the most toothsome table. 
The busy man, snuffing the salt air on the 
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Battery, and meditating sending his family 
to a stuffy farm-house among the hot hills, 
where, packed into close rooms, they should 
pass the summer, while he, still busy and 
alone, remained behind, now saw that he 
had an opportunity of eating his cake and 
having it; of making the city his family 
base for the geno sigh —s possession 

of his spacious marine villa, 
in company with a thousand others like him, 
for an occasional week or day, without re- 
laxing his daily attention to business. In 
fact, the erection of the great houses by the 


sea at Coney Island and Manhattan and. 


Brighton beaches has made New York a sea- 
side resort for busy New-Yorkers. Their 
offices remain as usual in town, while their 
chambers open upon the ocean, and they 
sleep through the cool summer nights to the 
music of the breakers. This is an advan- 
tage in which every visitor to the city is 
interested. If the merchant or friend from 
the interior comes to town upon any busi- 
ness, he can dine and sleep by the sea as 
conveniently as in his noisy hotel up town. 
Last summer, which was the first of this 
new dispensation, there were hundreds of 
strangers who found in this opportunity a 
new zest to their visit, and thousands of 
home-kept New-Yorkers who, sending their 
families to pass the day upon the shore, 
joined them at dinner and returned at even- 
ing, no longer envying the lucky fellow who 
loitered at Saratoga or lounged at Newport 
or the White Mountains. 

It is remarkable that this shore should 
have been surrendered so long to “roughs” 
and “ fast” parties that a quiet New-Yorker 
would have thought as kindly of going to 
Greenland as to Coney Island. But how 
great was the desire for some such family 
retreat from the city was shown the moment 
that the opportunity was offered. The city 
moved seaward. Saratoga heard, and trem- 
bled. Newport listened, and shuddered. 
Lake George wondered if it was really so 
hot. And the Notch and the Delaware Gap 
and the Twin Mountain House asked anx- 
iously if salt air was @ solace for hay fever. 
The circle of metropolitan advantages is 
swiftly enlarging; and what is not possible 
for a city which in the same year saw the 
opening of the elevated railroads and of the 
suburban ocean hotels? 





HOMER AND “PINAFORE.” 
In her new: book, Theophrastus Such, 
George Eliot protests against the spirit of 
parody and burlesque, which is greatly in- 
creasing, and which, as she thinks, degrades 
noble associations, and paralyzes good in- 
fluences, FREDERIC Harrison, in his late 


essay upon the choice of books, also chal- 


lenges this tendency, and says that an age 
which delights in Pinafore can not enjoy 
Homer. The illustration seems to us to 
be ill chosen, because the parody and fun 
of Pinafore are legitimate, and fall upon 
solemn and established absurdities with 
the “lethal” weapons of good humor. The 
kind of parody which George Eliot has in 
mind, which distorts and ridicules what is 
essentially fine, deserves all her eloquent 
censure. One of its worst forms is that of 
a comic history, which is infinitely dreary ; 
another is the parody of beautiful poetry ; 
another;of generous sentiments. But, upon 
reflection, Mr. Harrison would not deny, 
certainly, that the system which puts the 
British navy under the direction of a man 
selected not because he has any interest in 
the navy, or knowledge of it, or fitness for 
administration of any kind, but simply be- 
cause he is a party leader, or because he can 
supply votes or influence to a ministry, is 
& system which deserves the most pitiless 
pelting of ridicule. The literature of civil 
service reform in England has had no stroke 
more trenchant and humorous than the 
song of Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., who for 
his zeal in up the knocker of the 
big front door becomes ruler of the Queen’s 
navee. That song has no doubt awakened 
many @ laughing listener to the utter ab- 


surdity of some of the most solemn of polit- 
ical practices. 


dragon. But the enjoyment of the bur- 
lesque is that of a sound, healthy taste, and 
therefore it does. not fall under George 
Eliot’s condemnation, and Mr. HARRISON 





success of Pinafore are significant and in- 
teresting, for the very fact that they show a 
healthy and simple taste which was not to 
be assumed in an age of opéra bouffe. 

It is not, after all, the burlesque and par- 
ody, but the manner and spirit of them, 
which are significant. THaCKERAY’s Re- 
becca and Rowena does not harm Ivanhoe, 
certainly, while his Prize Novelists are an 
effective antidote to the sentimentality and 
shallowness and essential falsity of the par- 
odied novels. Public taste could not have 
been more shrewdly admonished or recalled 
to a manlier and sincerer standard than by 
those amusing squibs. Diskazu could 
never again “take in” the clear-headed boy 
who had laughed over Codlingsby, and all the 
rest of that kind of literature would have 
lain under suspicion. The genius of bur- 
lesque and parody is a nimble sprite who 
may sometimes abuse his power, but he 
is one of the most serviceable and effect- 
ive moral agents in our busy world. The 
wisest statesman might take a useful hint 
from Pinafore, and the most bumptious nov- 
elist be chastened by George de Barnwell. 





THE SISTER OF KBATS. 


THERE are many Americans to whom 
Keats is the chief name among modern 
English poets. He died nearly sixty years 
ago, and his sister, Madame Fanny Keats 
DE LLANOs, is now living in Madrid, at the 
age of seventy-six, and by reverses of for- 
tune has been reduced to poverty. Emi- 
nent literary men in and other 
admirers of her brother’s genius, to the num- 
ber of about thirty, recently petitioned the 
government for a civil-list pension. Lord 
HovuGurTon, the biographer and editor of 
Keats, personally applied to the Prime Min- 
ister. But Lord BEACONSFIELD declined to 
grant the pension, while he sent willingly 
$750 from the Queen’s Bounty Fund. Lord 
HovuGuHTON states in a letter to the Daily 
News that there are many precedents for 
such a grant, and mentions his application 
to Sir Ropert PEkt, thirty-five years ago, 
in favor of the sister and nieces of ROBERT 
Burns. Sir RoBert thanked him, and the 
old lady and her daughters were made hap- 
py for life. 

Upon the failure of the application for a 
pension for Madame_L1anos, the signers 
agreed that a subscription should be opened 
for her benefit, and authorized a public state- 
ment that their movement had regard “to: 
the very strong public claims of one whose 
brother’s works are already classical, and to 
the urgency of the case through heavy fam- 
ily misfortunes.” The London News warm- 


-ly and eloquently seconds their appeal, as 


enabling those who recognize the great 
genius of her brother to atone, in the only 
way practicable, for the wrongs and sor- 
rows of his life, by saving his sister from 
the winter cold of age, penury, and neglect. 
Messrs. RICHARD GARNETT, WILLIAM Ros- 
SETTI, and H. BUXTON FoRMAN are the com- 
mittee named to act as receivers of the fund 
in England; and any one in this country 
who may feel disposed, by any sentiment of 
gratitude or obligation to the poet, to assist 
in this good work, may send any sum for 
this purpose to GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, at 
the office of Harper's Weekly. 





“THE LOVER’S TALE.” 


TENNYSON’S new poem, “The Lover's 
Tale,” is printed complete in another part 
of this paper. It was written in part when 
he was only nizeteen years old, and two 
parts of the four of which it is composed 
were then printed. The poet now publishes 
the whole, including a fourth part, a work 
of his “mature life.” The poem is interest- 
ing not only for itself, not only for that rich 
and flowing Tennysonian music and exqui- 


site play: of imagination and vivid touch of | 


description which make his verse fascina- 
ting, but as a study of the growth of his 
power and the development of his art. The 
chief general impression of the poem doubt- 
less is that the poet’s tone has been un- 
changed from the first. After fifty years, 
the verse which he now prints is essentially 
what the verse that he might write now 
would be. This is seen at once in the want 
of jar or break between the first parte and 
the last. “The Golden Supper’ could have 
been written only by TENNYSON. Every 
one familiar with his verse would concede 
it. But it is no less true of the opening 
part and passages. Under whatever cir- 
cumstances they had appeared, no student 
of modern English poetry would fail to as- 
eribe them to TENNYSON. 


“ Plicker'd like doubtful smiles about her lips, 
Quiver'd s flying glory on her hair.” 


These are purely Tennysonian lines. Nor 
less so these : : 





If AkTHUR HaLLamM were the boy friend 
who, boy-like, admired the boy’s work, he 
saw truly in such touches a new power in 
English literature. 

There are many who will enjoy this poem 
who may have seen the famous edition of 
Poems Chiefly Lyrical published in 1830. We 
remember it in the possession of one of the 
most famous of American authors—a slight 
volume, and of a strain so new that it seem- 
ed all affectation and folly to the lovers of 
Scott and Byron. A young man wrote a 
review of the volume, and offered it to one 
of the chief American critical periodicals. 
But the editor rejected it, and could not ex- 
press strongly enough his dislike of the 
aromatic, lackadaisical rhymster. Let any 
reader compare “The Lovers Tale” with 
“ Manfred” or “The Corsair,” which were 
poems of TENNYSON’s youth, 
and he will understand that HaLiam un- 
consciously recognized in his friend’s verse 
the dawning of a new era. 

The recent prices paid in London for cop- 
ies of Tennyson’s earlier volumes show 
the firmness of his hold upon English favor. 
Early copies are, indeed, a kind of bric-a- 
brac, and the fondness for them is largely 
fancifal. But there is an undeniable charm 
of association in them which explains and 
justifies their peculiar value. Those who 
remember the manuscript copies of “The 
Lady of Shalott” and “Oriana,” which cir- 
culated in this country forty years ago, will 
look with great interest upon the little vol- 
ume from which they are copied; and even 


the two volumes of 1842, which introduced. 


TENNYSON to his great fame, and which 
were exactly reproduced in the. first Boston 
edition in this country, sold at a “ fancy 
price” at the recent London sale. This 
latest publication of TENNYSON is very char- 
acteristic, and there is in English literature 
no more powerful and passionate love tale 
in verse than this. 





PERSONAL. 


of October, 1725, the first gy in 
this city, called the New York Gazette. For fifty 
~~ he was printer to the government of New 


Fag ‘was restored, with the original inscription, 
the vestry of Trinity Church, in May, 1863, 
and is as follows: 


Here lies the of Mr. Wr B: 
Printer, who this Life May 28, 1 aged 94 
$ in Leicestershire, i hesiend, 





Here also lies the Body of Exrza wife to the 
said Wiii1am Bnaseon, who departed this Life 
8, 1781, aged 68 Years. 


—Mr. Lanoucugrg, in his piquant. paper, 
tells this amusing “* id “T bad oc. 
fe to callin a voc Fw ro accountant to in- 


show a re or loss ; I can, of course, do either. 

I thoug 

He evidently fancied I was log dispose of 
he Cyp 


rus balance- 

sheet is for the public.” 
—The London Times, in reviewing a recent 
novel by Mr. James Payn, says of the author: 
“In reading novel after novel by Mr. Parn, we 


‘are more and more impressed by the notion 


that the author must be a singularly fortunate 
man. How far he has to rack his brain for his 
lots is a matter into which we do not care to 
nquire, though his plots are invariably stron 
enough to carry the burden of the story. Bu 
what we would envy in him, were we addicted 
to novel-writing, is the pe of an indefinable 
freshness which no fertility of production seems 
to stale, Mr. Par, although he is continual! 
writing, never seems to drudge out any.of h 
contre-ceur. Habit must have developed 
the gift of seizing the happy ideas he lies in wait 
for—ideas which, altho they may be stored 
for his future occasions, are sure to be recast 
and developed in course of time, while his charac- 
ters are very evidently studies the life. All 
that —s far as a help to invention, and to 
the natural versatility which is among the most 
profitable of faculties. But Mr. Pars, more- 
over, is an admirable raconteur, and has an ex- 
cellent memory for the amusing stories which 
he introduces by way of appropriate illustra- 
tion, while he brightens his and nts 
his conversations with the of r 
which seem to come all the more freely in his 
latest novels.” 
—The new Roman Catholic Bishop of Mar- 
quette, the Rev. Dr. Vurrin, is the i 
relate of that Church in the United States, be- 
ng only —e years of age, and 


of 10,000 persons in the open air, and his fect 
mastery of his own language is never welled 





by the unseasonable intrusion of foreign idioms. 
But above and beyond this, he has the indefina- 
ble power of so saying what he wishes to say as 
to make it both immediately intelligible and 
permanently impressive to all who hear him. 

a liot’s new work, Theophrastus Such, 

ust published in this country by Harper & 

ROTHERS, awakens great attention in America 
and England. London Truth says it creates all 
the more interest ‘as it will almost certainly be 
the last from the pen of George Eliot.” 

—The numerous friends of Mr. Joun G. Saxe 
will be glad to know that his health is rapidly 
improving, and his complete ee quite 
—— His trouble has been mainly with 

is nerves. 

—Mr. H. H. Warner, of Rochester, a young 
and successful business man, is building a hand- 
some observatory for Professor Swirt, to be 
called the Warner Observatory. 

—M. Gambetta is criticised sharply by the 
extreme radicals of his gery, who cali him the 
AvoriaDes of Paris. He dwells in an elegant 
house, keeps the finest horses and the beat of 
cooks. The Republican leader has always had 
the habit of making himself comfortable, and 
was renowned in his student days for keeping a 
better table than any of his comrades. 

—The Rev. Samugt Suita Harnis, just elect- 
ed bishop of the diocese of Michigan, is a native 
of Alabama, and as — old. He grad- 
uated at the University of a at the early 
age of seventeen years and nine months. In 1860 
he was admitted to the bar, and in 1865 removed 
to this city, where he practiced very successfully 
until 1869, when he entered the Episcopal min- 
istry. After officiating in Columbus, Georgia, 
and in New Orleans, he was, in 1875, called to 
the rectorship of St. James’s Church, Chicago, 
the mother of the Episcopal churches in Iili- 
nois, and the wealthiest parish in the North- 
west, Dr. Hargis is not onlya man of fine pul- 
pit ability, but possesses that executive ability 
which is indispensable in the successful man- 

_— of a large and flourishing dioeese like 
ichigan. 

i corns ndent, describing the personal 
appearance of the gentlemen composing the 
present Board of Visitors at the Military Acade- 
my at West Point, says President Noan Por- 
TER, of Yale, would be the moat difficult mem- 
ber for a stranger to classify ; like a genuine New 
Englander, he ‘has a versatile iook, as though 
lie could do any thing he turned his hand or 
mind to. Dorman B. Eaton, and General An- 
DERSON of Georgia, are good-looking men, the 
former representing the classical, intellectual 
type, and the latter the handsome cavalier. 

eneral ANDERSON, With his youthful broad- 
cloth dress, and black hair and mustache, at the 
distance of three yards looks more like a young 
first lieutenant than a middle-aged veteran. 
General Aszort, though of the regular army, 
chooses to a) r in civilian’s dress, and does it 
gracefully. Eugenes Hae is so unobtrusive 
and quiet in his manners that it is difficult to 
realize that he is here. Geueral Gorpon, of 
Georgia, attracts much attention. He is tall 
and dignified, and evinces force of character. 
James H. Buiount, of Georgia, is genial and 
proceeds his manner wins every body. Sena- 

c Wispom has a striking head and figure, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





y 

@ party vote, retain’ the clause nullifying the elec- 
pr rea] a vowed we Stioers on 

the 17th inst. Both Houses unanimousl pene a bill 
house i 


oom: of eh 
United States to be as a police force to keep the 
at the polls at any election held within. any 


The Minnesota Greenbackers held a State Conven- 
tion at St. Paul on the 16th inst., and nominated for 
Governor Asa Barton, for Lieatenant-Governor 
William M‘Ghen.—The Iowa ablicans met at Des 
Moines on the lith, and renom for Governor 
John H. Gear, and for Licutenant-Governor, F. J. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Zalu king, Cetywayo, on the 16th ult, dis- 
envoy'to Colonei Crealock, asking him to 


an 

send a Eu discuss terms of John 

Dunn eoceedingly went to ayo’s vraal, bat has 
the nego Naving fai 


already returned, D led, be- 
cause the British bat cnecntitionsl 
surrender. s faith is doubted. 


Seto n cpetlnes of Snopes ise 
ere or 
Comptrollers-genera!, but they a the ve 





fotilla on the Danube, consisting of tw steamers, six 
small gun-boats, and i eeeen so. These vessels 
will retain grows to tnettuct Bual- 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


A  asste lives on yonder hill, 
Whose step is light as air; 

Her laugh is like thie rippling rill, 
Her brow is passing fair: 

No eye 80 bright, no smile so sweet, 
No lip so like a cherry: 

Of all the maids I’ve chanced to meet, 
Ah, none so blithe and merry! 


One vernal morn, when still the grass 
With dew was sparkling bright, 

I saw this loveliest maiden pass, 
And wondered at the sight. 

For on her white and beauteous brow— 
With sweeter charm invested— 

A wreath, plucked freshly from the bough, 
Of apple blossoms rested. 


Ah, ne’er did coronal so rare 
On royal head repose ; 
No gem of Ind so matchless fair 
As each half-opened rose. 
Yet well, methought, this lovely wreath, 
With dewy drops still laden, 
Befits the radiant brow beneath 
Of this most queenly maiden. 


She passed, but still the vision staid, 
Till in my heart there grew 

An image, beauteously arrayed 
In blossoms wet with dew. 

And now—but ah! the tale is told; 
Why o’er it longer tarry? 

That radiant brow, ere June is old, 
An orange wreath shall carry. 





PARIS JOTTINGS. 


[CorresPoNDENCE OF Hanper’s WEEKLY. ] 


A new Novel by Hector Malot.—Reminiscences of an 
old Mansion.—The Last Home of Corneille, 
Panis, May 81, 1879. 

M. Hector Mator has written a new work, enti- 
tled Sans Famille. This powerful author, whose 
popularity is so well deserved, will be widely read 
in France, where Sans Famille has been eagerly 
anticipated, volume after volume. The story dif- 
fers from the marvellous delineations of the 
Church in the provinces, grouped together in Les 
Batailles de Mariage by those connecting links of 
separate study, “A Good Young Man,” “A Pa- 
pal Title,” and “ Married by the Priests.” Nor 
does it resemble those subtle delineations of the 
modern Parisian, like the Vicomte de Saint Aus- 
treberthe in a Marriage of the Second Empire. 
In Sans Famille M. Malot has returned to the 
purer sources of childhood. With what delicacy, 
pathos, and grace he treats the subject! The 
interest of the reader is enlisted at the outset by 
the dedication to Mile. Lucie Malot, in which the 
author seeks to behold his work through the eyes 
of his daughter. His aim is to arouse the inter- 
est, touch the sympathy, and elicit the criticisms 
of a child. The charm of this intention is shed 
over the pages of the book. The reader, as well, 
in following the vicissitudes of the little hero, 
marvels how each adventure may have impressed 
Mile. Lucie Malot, placed in a niche as critic by 
her father. 

How clear is the pastoral picture of the open- 
ing chapter! In the cottage of the good Mére 
Barberin, her foster-child, the delicate Rémi, 
watches her make the pancakes and fritters for 
Mardi-Gras. The employment is full of absorb- 
ing interest to the little man, and serves as a fit- 
ting occasion for a retrospective glance at his 
history. 

The husband of Mére Barberin is a stone-mason, 
whose trade has kept him at Paris. In an evil 
hour he passed beneath a scaffolding, which fell 
and crippled him. A stranger, covered with mud 
from the highway, brought these sad tidings in 
the gloaming, and Mére Barberin wrung her hands 
in grief, then hastened to the village curé for ad- 
vice. Monsieur the curé wrote to the superin- 
tendent of the hospital. The reply was prompt. 
Barberin required all money saved, for a legal 
process which he would make against the con- 
tractor. Scaffolds should be secure, and not fall 
on pedestrians, claimed the plaintiff. Pedestri- 
ans should not pass beneath scaffolds, protested 
the builder, and carried the day. This had been 
the battle at Paris. In the cottage of Mére Bar- 
berin the combat had been severely felt. The 
little silver rill of earnings swept away, the cow 
must be sold, and the money sent to Paris for the 
lawsuit. Here M. Malot describes the mild and 
sagacious beast, friend of the poor, the cow which 
feeds the whole family. Surely a more touching 
tribute was never bestowed on a cow than that 
lavished on La Roussette. After her disappear- 
ance potatoes and salt had become the sole food 
of little Rémi. To-day Mére Barberin prepares 
a surprise. She has indulged in the extrava- 
gance of purchasing a cup of milk of a neighbor, 
and flour for the Mardi-Gras fritters. All day 
little Rémi has gazed wistfully at the earthen 
dish placed amidst the warm cinders, where the 
delicious pancakes are rising. Now the critical 
moment has arrived when the butter frizzles in 
the pan. These cheerful preparations inspire ap- 
prehensions in the reader. Will the fritters ever 
be browned for the delectation of hungry little 
Rémi? Alas! no. The blow of a stick falls on 
the door, succeeded by the entrance of a large 
man in a linen blouse. 

“Ah, it is a day of féte here!” exclaims the 
new-comer, in a rough tone. 

It is Barberin, crippled, soured, and furious at 
his defeat in the lawsuit, returned home. Gruff- 
ly he orders the fritters set aside, as unfit for a 
hungry man, and soup substituted. There is no 
— Mére Barberin explains. The eye 
of roves about the place. The lard pot 
on the shelf is empty, and the cow is gone. He 
knocks down a string of onions placed above 
the chimney with his stick, orders the pot of hot 
water placed on the fire, thrusts in the onions, 


and adds the little store of butter hoarded so 
carefully for the Mardi-Gras féte. The little 
Rémi is petrified with fear, and dares not taste 
the soup when served. Barberin is a perfect 
type of the French ouvrier rendered vicious by 
circumstances. He is brutal, savage, capable of 
any trickery, and filled with a smouldering re- 
sentment at all authority as a grievance. 
In a word, he is the material of which revolu- 
tions and communes are productive, When the 
trembling child had sought his bed in the corner 
of the common living-room, Barberin harshly re- 
proves his wife for keeping this foster-child, 
threatening to send him to the foundling hospi- 
tal. He then goes out to seek a friend at the 
cabaret, and Rémi learns from his kind nurse 
that he was found, a baby of six months old, on 
a garden step in Paris as Barberin went to his 
work one morning, and the fineness of his linen 
and laces, as well as the spectacle of a man run- 
ning away among the trees, tempted the poor ar- 
tisan to keep the enfant trowvé in hope of future 
reward. All is changed in the peaceful cottage 
by the return of the master. Next day he drags 
Rémi to the mayor in hopes of obtaining a small 
sum for the support of a foundling. route 
he pauses at the cabaret, where Rémi is fasci- 
nated by the aspect of a grand old man, bearded, 
attired in sheep-skin and leggings, accompanied 
by three learned dogs and a monkey. This is 
the Signor Vitalis, the principal character of the 
book, once a famous opera-singer, and descended 
to poverty in old age, and the company of dancing 
dogs. Briefly, the brutal Barberin rents the beau- 
tiful boy to this Italian, deceives his wife, and 
drives Rémi from his door during her absence. 
One of the finest pictures in the book is that of 
the child pausing on the hill-top to gaze back on 
the humble cottage, where the smoke rises in a 
spiral of blue mist, and beholds the white cap of 
Mére Barberin as she seeks him on her return. 
The opening pages of Rémi’s adventures are 
full of interest. Surely the eyes of Mile. Lucie, 
the critic, must have sparkled at the droll de- 
scription of the dogs, led by the ious poodle 
Capi, as well as the antics of M. Joli Cour, the 
monkey, who, in the costume of an English gen- 
eral, accepts the boy Rémi into his service at the 
recommendation of his former domestic, the poo- 
dle Capi. Signor Vitalis, philosopher, presides 
over this company, teaching the dogs tricks, and 
the boy to read, and music, by means of bits of 
wood. This is the most pleasing portion of the 
book. The sunshine sparkles over the pages. 
The monkey grimaces, and mimics the gen- 
darme, who arrests his master at Toulouse. Left 
alone, the boy and the animals pause beside a 
canal, on which floats a boat fitted up 4s a man- 
sion for a sick child, strapped to a board, while 
his mother devotes her hours to his recovery. 
This phase partakes of a veritable fairy tale. 
Rémi and the dogs are invited on board to amuse 
the invalid, and drift away down one French 
river after another. Of course Madame Milligan, 
the gentle English lady, is Rémi’s mother, and 
the sick child, Arthur, his own brother; but it re- 
quires one volume and a half more to render 
clear the villainy of the next heir, Mr. Milligan, 
the uncle, who smiles very much, revealing sharp- 
pointed teeth, and causes Barberin to on into 
his own hands later to the extent of furnishing 
Rémi with false parents in London in the shape 
of a groom and burglar by profession. French 
books often open with the most effective situa- 
tions, and become interminably “spun out” be- 
fore the dénouement to the English reader. Emer- 
ging from prison, the Signor Vitalis refuses to 
give up the boy to Madame Milligan, which af- 
fords the author full scope for those delineations 
of hunger, cold, and misery so characteristic of 
French literature ; for a snow-storm, in which the 
two dogs are carried away by wolves, and Joli 
Coeur dies of exposure ; for the inating scene 
of a return to Paris, with introductions of the 
Italian padrone and the children musicians of 
the streets, when Vitalis dies of cold during the 
winter night leaning against the gardener’s gate, 
who rescues Rémi in the dawn. If Mile. Lucie 
is satisfied with the weaving together of the. 
threads in conclusion, the foreign reader may be 
amused instead. M. Malot has quitted his 
er field in describing the English manorial hall. 
All the friends of the heir Rémi are gathered to- 
gether on his estates, Mére Barberin and the dog 


Capi, while the mer’s deaf-and-dumb daugh- 
ter Lise, mi ly restored to by the 
intervention of Madame Milligan and a great phy- 


sician, is the happy wife of Rémi. Surely this 
complaisance on the part of an English mother, 
proud of her family, is sufficient to arouse a smile ; 
but Madame Milligan goes further: she consents 
to the marriage of her second son, Arthur, with a 
pretty Italian girl from Lucca, sister of the vio- 
linist Mattei, apparently in order to complete the 
organ-grinder circle of the baronial hall. 


Famille remain full of light and charm. At the 
same time M. Malot does not depart from the 
vein peculiarly French in describing Paris in the 
dark hues of winter, sleet, and poverty, rather 
than brilliant and gay as the superb capital. 


AN ANCIENT MANSION, 


The Hdtel Fieubet still stands on the right 
bank of the Seine, robbed of its many embellish- 
ments of earlier years, the richly sculptured bal- 
ustrades and caryatides, but still recalling to the 
admirer of old Paris that the structure was built 
by Hardouin Mansart for Gaspard de Fieubet, 
Seigneur of Cendrey and Ligny, counsellor of 
Parliament, and chancellor of the Queen Marie- 
—— The a _— house remains not 

ess & personage 0 sympathetic, d 

the friend of youth and mwas and an 
able rhymster—a charming q fn a 
courtier. Fieubet is frequently in 
the letters of 7 One ee 





the Memoirs of Gourville. He won deserved 
popularity by exercising a truly Parisian gift: he 


The pictures of character and scenery in Sans |: 


succeeded in making all the world laugh at his 

bor. One day he drove in a state coach 
with this neighbor, his friend Courtin, the former 
ambassador to St. Germain, where the court was 


bl 
This is the Fieubet with sarcastic 
politeness the bewildered thieves, while 
the furious re es or 
purse conveniently 

ae heal much at this ad- 
venture, and above all at the helpless wrath of 
Courtin, long retained a sentiment of rancor 
toward his waggish 


House, with the adjacent gilded angels glittering 


cance those narrow streets and crooked passages, 
all destroyed to build the Avenue de l’Opera, 
possess to the true Parisian, even in remem- 
brance! The avenue is a necessity which the 
tourist recognizes, opening a new channel across 
the busy town from the Rue de Rivoli to the 
: ; and the fresh mortar, the peep- 
, Shows, even the electric light, of that quarter, are 
not displeasing to his eye. Modern Paris recalls 
the streets of this quarter, and the dark unsight- 
ly passage St.Guillaume. Once the capital ended 
between the Café de la Régence and the ThéAtre 
Francais. Once the wall of Charles V. reached 
here, and Jeanne d’Arc was wounded on this very 


spot. Once the windmills turned on the Butte 


St. Roch, while in the Pork Market below the 
false money was plunged into boiling oil as a 
test. In later times Regnard wrote of a remote 
retreat at the termination of the Rue de Richelieu, 
where he could watch the sorrel grow and enjoy 


* Au bout de cette rne od le cardinal 
pour monument une fontaine.” 
Where are the rues Traversiére, du Rempart, or 
de Jeannisson? The Avenye de l’Opéra has en- 
fed all these, and more. Here is the Rue 
¥ replete with sad memories, and the Rue 
Sainte-Anne, thus christened for Anne of Austria, 
where dwelt Bossuet and Helvetius,as well as 
verge wiginteay. kame fg 
Revolution. A marble slab on the front of No. 


.18 Rue d’Argenteuil announced to the world the 


house in. which Corneille breathed his last. The 
Rue 7 once had the rural aspéct of a 
road to a village of that name. M. Vic- 


here. The windows have lines stretched across 
for wet linen to dry. The industries are vulgar: 
workers in ebony, frame-makers, cabinet-makers, 
all encroaching a little on the highway. A poet 
would exclaim: ‘Inspiration never descended 


is the old road of Argenteuil become a street 
without personality. No. 18 bears aslab of black 
marble, announcing that the great Corneille died 
here. Yesterday was the two-hundred-and-sixty- 
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was then in the full splendor of his 
genius. Director of the theatre, the manager of 
a ade ce aameaan or ee The 








It is one of those houses which Alphonse Daud 


& 


excels in painting. Once the bust of Corneille 
was p in the room where he The 
apartment became tenanted by la uise de 
Fourchauditre, This lady of high birth and 
spirit was reduced by the Revolution to this 
abode. She said at the commencement 


at night. The marquise, frightened by her trag 


ic dreams, perceived that the bust of a dead man 
was a living She said to the land- 
lord, ‘He or I must leave.’ As always, genius 
was chased away. 


“The bust now occupies a place in the court. 
Behold! it is decked with flowers for the féte. 
Two vases filled with roses, and two porcelain 
cups containing peonies. Fifteen sous’ worth of 
flowers about that majestic face, which appéars 


and generations ce aeasied te 
of concierges have guarded the 
image of Corneille. “T have dusted it for thirty 
years,’ explained to me the present concierge. 
Once in three months the bust was lifted from its 
niche in the court, and the concierge made its 
toilette. The descended to witness the 


Cid, and 
Such is the souvenir of M. Edouard Drumont. 
This bust, devoid of artistic value, has been pur- 
chased by M. ois, 
The tourist who scales the height of the Arc 
de I’Etoile on the spring day, and observes the 
with the golden 


at 


Opera-House in the di an- 
gels marking the of the new avenue, may 
well ponder on these reminiscences of the 
past. Anrems. 





THE VETERANS’ EXCURSION. 


Tue excursion given to the veterans of the 
late war and their by Mr. Joun H. Sranin, 
8 ete ee The weath- 
er was perfect, over persons partici- 
pated in the pleasures of the day. After all the 
barges had gathered their quota of veterans at 
the New York and Brockive piers, thay waited off 
the Battery, and after making a circuit of Govern- 
or’s Island, the flotilla of fifteen craft steamed up 
order : Steam- 


— third, three steam-tugs and steamboat 


iagara, having in tow, fourth, seven con- 
taining the veterans and their families ; the 
steamboat Corning, to call at certain des- 
ted places en route to Alpine Grove, 
Yonkers, the destination of the and 


boat. General Granam proposed the 
eas Se ae eee ee oo 
drunk and were giv- 
coor Sees The nen ase Tho ai 


they : 
After a delightful sail 
Grove was reached. Here the party disembark- 


ed. The follo age gre ane tone ae 
_ed: Kimball Post, No. 100 ; Sumner Post, No. 24 ; 


Ellsworth Post, No. 67; Phil Post, No. 
8; Koltis Post, No. 32; Riker Post, No. 62; Tha- 
ford Post, No.3; Rankin Post, No.10; Mallory 
Post, No. 84; Harry Lee Post, No. 21; Barbara 
Fritchie Post, No. 11; Mansfield N 

Metternich Post, No. 122; J. H. Perry No. 
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89; Frank Head Post; No. 16; Reno Post, No. 

44; James ©. Rice Post, No. 29; Hawkins and 

Zouavee Veteran Association ; Soldiers’ 

and Sailors’ Veteran Union’; Protective Corps ; 
Association. 





- ON THE HARLEM. 


Ox 504 we give a picture of the animated 
soeatael ana ba sumone’ 


clubs of New York, and affords also opportu- 
nly for every eto ro o ail who ca command 
a 


close neighborhood, and in the distance on the 
left we catch a glimpse of M‘Comb’s Dam Bridge. 
Boats of all descriptions crowd the river whenever 
the weather is pleasant, and a more lively and at- 
tractive scene can hardly be imagined. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
on June 11, the golden wed- 


In the long procession of princes who marched from 
the palace to the castle chapel, where the thankagiv- 
ing ceremony was celebrated, there were representa- 
tives from many royal houses of Europe, all ready to 





Some singular stories have been told in years past in 
regard to the magical effects produced at sea by pour- 
ing of] upon the troubled waters during 
Captain Jarman, of the four-masted 
heard these etories, and resolved to test the truth of 
them. So he provided two canvas bottle-shaped 
each filled with about three gallons of common whale 
oil. On his last voyage he encountered a violent storm 
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United States Board of Trade that 
the private at the upper end of the Central 
Park, between ‘Tenth and One-Hun- 





the usual eight weeks’ probation. These examina- 


the late extensive fires in the Orenburg 
1 have been ascribed to incendiarism, 


pleasant after- | 





Tutchkoff Bridge, St. Petersburg, and $2,000,000 worth 
of stores, as well as several lives. In 1869 a similar 

resulted in the destruction of the entire 
town of Bouzoulouk, on the high-road from the Vol- 
ga to Orenburg, and left its 15,000 inhabitants home- 
legs at.one blow. In 1870 the forests along the rail- 
way track between Moscow and Nijnti-Novgorod, ig- 
nited by the sparks of a passing locomotive, blazed 
for several days over a space more than fifty miles in 
extent. 


With the tribute which John G. Whittier gives to 


“Not for but for the sla 
We cess of ceemde shots the world; 
No selfish griefs or hatred 


ve 
The strength wherewith bolts were hurled. 


| “From lips that Sinai’s trampet blew 


We heard a tender under-song; 
“Fege iove of men thy hte ot wrong. 


suffering spirits 
Be thine a voice to emite the li 
hand to set the captive free!” 


The London Telegraph laments over the fact that 
the dwellers on the banks of the river Ribble have 
been allowed to kill, by emptying sewage into the 
stream, upward of two tons of salmon, smelt, and oth- 
er fish within a short time. The remarks 
that “for the sake of the whole community, it is to 
be hoped that a repetition of what has occurred in the 
Ribble will not be permitted, and that the loss which 
the public has already experienced in the destruction 
of so much valuable food will be the last instance of 
the kind to be chronicled.” 


Mount Etna, after having given vigorous manifes- 
tations of internal vitality, has subsided into compar- 
ative quietude. The flow of lava has ceased. 


A well-known physician of St. Petersburg, named 
Dr. Weimar, has been arrested on the charge of sup- 
plying Solovieff with the revolver used by him in his 
attempt on the life of the Czar. At his examination 
Weimar said that the revolver was handed to him for 
transmission to Solovieff by a person whose name he 
is not in a position to mention. 


* The Duke of Argyll, whose brief stay in this city on 
his way to Canada awakened general interest, was a 
firm friend of William Lloyd Garrison. He was much 
shocked on arriving here to hear of Garrison’s death, 
as he had supposed him in his usual health. The two 
had cordially sympathized in antislavery views, and the 
duxe entertained a high opinion of the sincerity and 
honesty of Garrison’s opinions and efforts in the 
cause of liberty. 


A plague of locusts prevails in the Caucasus, They 
are devouring whole districts, and the price of food 
has greatly increased. 


Travels in the Dominion is the name of a book an- 
nounced to be soon published in London. The Mar- 
quis of Lorne is the author, and it will be illustrated 
by the Princess Louise. 

a) 





carrier-pigeons were let loose in Cresson, 
Ivania, one morning lately, at eight o'clock, 


were to be sent to the New York Aquarium, where 
they were recently exhibited. By evening twenty. 
seven of the pigeons had arrived. : 


The third annual opening day of the Ladies’ Club 


keen pleasure the skill displayed in archery, tennia, 
and croquet. 


The Spring Meeting of the Jerome Park Races closed 
on an intensely hot day, but with a large attendance, 
and six “splendid contests.” The great race of the 
day and of the meeting was the Lorillard Stakes for 
three-year-old colts, and was won with ease by Spend- 
thrift against ten other fine animals. 


It is, reported as a singular incident that during a 
recent thunder-storm in Aberdeen, Missouri, seven 
cows, two young horses, and eleven sheep feeding in a 
pasture were struck by lightning and killed, while a 
mule in the same field was uninjured. 


Proprietors of watering-place hotels, country board- 

and mountain resorts begin to feel happy 

only when the mercury persists in running up to 
about 90°. s 








' 
The Emperor of Austria has lately been presented 
with a remarkable suit of clothes, the wool from 
which the garments were made having been upon the 
sheep eleven hours before the suit was completed. 


Sick children in the London homes and hospitals 
will be the recipients of a new charity. A “Sea-shell 
Mission” has been established, to be supported by 
boys and girls who visit the sea-shore during the sum- 
mer, and who have been asked to collect shells and 
send them to the city for the amusement of the little 
sufferers. : 


The oldest and the coldest town in the world is said 
to be Yakutsk, in Eastern Siberia. It has 5000 inhab- 
itants, and the ground is frozen to a depth of hundreds 
of feet, except in midsummer, when it thaws out a lit- 
the at the surface. The records say that the tempera- 
ture from November to February remains between 42° 
and 68° below zero; but in August, for a few days, 
the thermometer rises as high as 85°. 


oo 





Some very dangerous sports are practiced by the 
boys of New York and Brooklyn—and doubtless also 
of other places—which should be forbidden by law. 
Stones and shot are thrown forcibly from some sort 


The collection of lace belonging to the Princess 
Beatrice can hardly be equalled. It contains a part of 
that Alencon which was found in a lumber-room some 
years ago at St. James's Palace, and which is reputed 
to be worth about £20,000, ~ It dates from the time of 
Henry VIIL 

A movement is now being made to establish an ob- 
servatory near the summit.of Mount Etna, at an ele- 
vation of about 9600 feet. It will be fully furnished 
with good apparatus, and will be occupied only during 
the summer. Professor Tacchini, of Palermo, who is 
the principal promoter of the enterprise, is specially 
desirous that the institution should be international 
in its character. ° 


A little settlement in Newark, Vermont, has recently 





have followed this fearful calamity. Most pathetic is 
the statement made by one stricken father. He be- 
gins with the simple fact: “I had five children three 
weeks ago—Fred, twelve years old ; James, eight years 
old; Jennie, five years old; Willie, three years old; 
and Mary, the baby, eight months; they were all car- 
ried off.” And then he goes into details, ending. in 
tragedies, while the poor stricken mother silis by, the. 
very picture of despair. It was at first supposed that 
the children were poisoned by drinking the water of a 
brook into which impure drainage flowed. But later 
reports showed that three out of the eleven children 
who died did not drink the polluted water, and the fa- 
tal disease is thought to be diphtheria. However that 
may be, the sanitary conditions of the locality are very 
bad. The school-house is in an unwholesome locality, 
and the interior damp and musty. Moreover, some 
weeks ago two children, who had been sick with diph- 
theria, and had not fully recovered, went to the school 
—they not having been very sick—in the same cloth- 
ing they wore during their illness, without any disin- 
fection. The fatal epidemic soon broke out, which 
may have been diphtheria, made more than usually 
virulent by the polluted water and the stagnant pools 
in the vicinity. . 
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of nature. + ong 
ter the announcement of her engagement to 
‘Dory, an old friend offered his “Not 


congratulations. 
me, said, and she twitched her nose hanghtily; 
ulate Fred.” ; 
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something wro horse, or its owner would 
mover have Sooled i away ia that vedillees aiuaner. 

















solation remarking, ~ e 
ih Taad, "T welghet most ouPunared pote® 
A Dutch on of a culprit for 


conviction ‘ 
four wives, decided: “ He hash bunishment blenty ; 
lifs mit one!” 








A Seats beats af 0 ae Sine See ee vat to get 
the best of an argument with a woman of ae you 
a off with, “ Now, then, a woman 

age,” ; 


“Yea, A , I’m going to have a cream-colored 
summer silk, provided pa doesn’t veto the appropria- 
tion ma has passed.” 


your 








An Irishman who had on a very ra soot wee 
ion 
ac I think the most of it is made of 





“Did your husband die intestate?” asked a la’ 
of a woman in a probate suit. “No,” she aaid, bridiing 
up; “he died in his own house in this village.” 


In an Indiana charch the best-looking youne, ledien 
dare drop 


The success of a church-choir singer is, after j 
matter of chants. as ) 


A story is told of a soldier who, about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, was frozen in Siberia, The last ex- 
pression was, “It is ex—” He then froze as 
stiff as marble. summer of 1860 some French 
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NERO’S LIVING TORCHES. 


In connection with our striking double-page 
illustration, engraved from the painting of H. 
Sremmapzk1, a sketch of the career of the odious 
emperor, one of whose cruel practices the picture 
commemorates, will aid the impression which the 
artist desired to make. Tradition tells us that 
when the news of the birth of Nero was carried 
to Dominus, the father of the future emperor 
cried out to his friends that nothing but what 
was detestable and pernicious to the public could 
ever be produced of him and Acrpma. This 
was the welcome given by his parent to the child 
born at Antium, on the coast of Latium, Decem- 
ber 15, a.p. 37.“ Another manifest prognostic 
of his future infelicity,” writes Suztonivs, “ oc- 
curred upon his lustration-day. For Cavs Ca- 
sar, being requested to give the child what name 
he thought proper, looking at his uncle Ciavpivs, 
who afterward, when emperor, adopted Nexo, he 


_ gave his, and this not seriously, but only in jest, 


Aerirrina treating it with contempt, because 
Cravpius at that time was a mere laughing-stock 
at the palace.” — 

Nero lost his father when he was three years 
old, and was left heir to a third part of his estate. 
Of this he did not at first obtain possession, the 
whole being seized by his co-heir Carus. His 
mother having been soon after banished, he lived 
with his aunt Lerma, in a very miserable condition, 
under the care of two tutors—a dancing-master 
and a barber. After CLavprus became emperor 
he not only recovered his father’s estate, but was 
enriched with the additional inheritance of his 
step-father, Caispvs Passienvs. Upon his moth- 
er’s recall from banishment, he was advanced to 
such favor with the emperor that it was reported 
that assassins were employed by MessaLina, 
Ciavupivs’s wife, to strangle him,as Bxrrannt- 
cus’s rival, while he was taking his mid-day re- 
pose, The assassins, it was said, were frightened 
by a serpent which crept from under his cushion, 
and ran away. This tale may have grown from 
the finding on his couch, near the pillow, the skin 
of a snake, which, by his mother’s orders, he 
wore for some time upon his right arm, incased 
in a bracelet of gold. He is.said to have laid the 
amulet aside in aversion to her memory, after 
the bitter estrangement that took place between 
them, and subsequently to have sought for it vain- 
ly in a time of great extremity. 

After the death of Cravpivs, the Pretorian 
Guards, at the instigation of Arranivs Burruvs, 
their prefect, declared him emperor instead of 
Brirannicus, Ciavprvs’s son, and their choice 
was acknowledged both by the Senate and the 
provinces. His. reign began with a semblance 
of moderation and, good-will, under the guidance 
of Burrxvs, and the philosopher Senrca, NrRo’s 
tutor. The bye + ghey of his mother, how- 
ever, — is ow: moral weakness and 

See beng a pow efforts, and he soon 
P to uchery, extravagance, 
and tyranny. “ Petulance, lewdness, Sen ava- 
rice, and cruelty,” says a Latin author, “‘ he prac- 
first with reserve and in private, as if prompt- 
to them only by the folly of youth; but even 

the world was of the opinion that they were 
faults of his nature, and not of his age.” 
dark he used to enter the taverns 
i or & cap, or ramble about the 
ef mischief. He used to beat 
hom he met peveng Dome from supper ; 
if they made an ee, would wound 
and throw them into the common sewer. 
broke joey robbed shops, establishing an 
uction at for disposing of his booty. In 
scuffles which took place on these occasions 
often ran the risk of losing his limbs, or even 
life, beaten almost to death by a sen- 
for impertinent to his wife. After 
again. went out at night 
number of tribunes following him at a 
daytime he would be carried 
to in a litter, placing him- 
part of the proscenium, where 
quarrels which arose 
account of the performances, but also encour- 
When they came to blows, and 
stones and pieces of broken benches began to fly 
egies threw them plentifully among the peo- 
a preetor’s head. 

showed himeelf of the opinion that there 

other. use for riches and money than to 
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expenses within due 
thoge as truly noble and 
generous who la and wasted all that they 
possessed. « In nothing was he more prodigal than 
in his buildings. He completed his palace by con- 
tinuing it from the Palatine to the Esquiline hill, 
calling the building at first only “The Passage,” 
but after it was burned down and rebuilt, “The 
Golden House.” This is the elaborate structure 
seen in our engraving. “Of its dimensions and 
furniture it is scarcely possible to give an ade- 
description. The porch was so high that 
it was able to contain a colossal statue of Nero 
120 feet high. The space included in it was so 
ample that it had triple 


various kinds, both wild and tame. In other 
parts. it was entirely overlaid with gold, and 
adorned with jewels and mother-of-pearl. The 
supper-rooms were vaulted, and portions of the 
ceilings, inlaid with ivory, were made to revolve 
and scatter flowers. They also contained pipes 


perpetually night-and day in imitation of the mo- 
tion of celestial bodies. The baths were sup- 





_ with water from the sea and the Albula. 
ao the dedication of this ificent building, 


that Nzro said of it was thxt “he had now 
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a dwelling fit for a man.” Nero's crimes, of 
which so much has been said in history, were 
many of them of too foul a character to men- 
tion; but two of the most awful deeds which 
blacken his name are the inhuman murder of his 
mother, and the burning of the city of Rome. 
He began the practice of parricide and murder 
with Cravpivs himself; for although Nero was 


not the contriver of his step-father’s death, he | 


was privy to the plot. His mother, Acriprina, 
being used to make strict inquiry into what he 
said and did, and to reprimand him with the free- 
dom of a parent, he was so much offended that 
he endeavored to expidse her to public resentment 
by frequently pretending a resolution to quit the 
government and retire to Rhodes. Soon after- 
ward he took from her all honor and power, de- 
prived her of the guard of Roman and German 


soldiers, banished her from the palace and from | 
his society, and persecuted her in every way he | 


could contrive, employing persons to harass her 
when at Rome with lawsuits, and to disturb her 
in her retirement from town with the most abu- 
sive and scurrilous language, following her about 
by land and sea. Finally, becoming terrified by 
her menaces and violent spirit, he resolved upon 
a Se, and at length accomplished her 
death. 

In describing the burning of the Roman city, 
Sveronivs tells us of Nero that “he spa 
moreover, neither the people of Rome nor the 
capital of his country. Somebody in conversa- 
tion saying, ‘When I am dead, let fire devour the 
world,’ ‘ Nay,’ he said, ‘let it be while I am liv- 
ing.’ And he acted accordingly; for pretending 

} to be disgusted with the old buildings and the 


narrow and winding streets, he set the city on 
fire so openly that many of consular rank caught 
their own household servants on their property 
with tow and torches in their hands, but durst 
not meddle with them.” During six days and 
seven nights the terrible conflagration continued, 
the people being obliged to fly to the tombs and 
monuments for shelter. A vast number of state- 


ly buildings, the houses of generals celebrated in | Th 


earlier times, and decorated with the spoils of 
war, were laid in ashes, as well as the temples of 


red, | the gods which had been dedicated by the kings 


of Rome. . Thousands of the people were burned 
to death or crushed beneath the ruins of falling 
houses, while the streets were filled with piles of 
goods and furniture, burned and broken. Nero 
was entertained by the scene as if it were a great 
dramatic spectacle. He went to one of the thea- 
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“THE LIVING TORCHES OF NERO.”—Frox 


tres, and taking his place upon the stage, he 
amused himself there with singing and playing 


a celebrated composition on the subject of the 


burning of Troy. Some writers have questioned 
this exhibition of heartlessness on the part of 
Nero, and have advanced the opinion.that it is 
even doubtful that he ordered the firing of the 
city, having been absent at Antium at. the time. 
ere can be no doubt, however, that he was 
credited with both acts by many throughout the 
city, and the minds of the people were excited 
against the inhuman monster to the highest pitch 
of indignation. In fact, Nero himself seems to 
have been convinced that at last he had gone too 
far, for he to make earnest efforts to re- 
lieve the people from some portion of their dis- 
tress. He caused a great number of tents to be 
erected in the parade-ground for temporary shel- 


-| city to relieve the people 


ter, and-brought fresh spelen of | 

‘om stary: 
méasures, however, came too late ¢ 
past actions or to save him from ¢] 
of his outraged subjects. 

Nero, his magnificent ahd sumpt, 
his wild revels vod a cri 
quently been trea Y [Poets an 
upon Ss feature of his unutterat 
career bas more talent a spent t 
awfal tions whicl he cont 
Christians. Tacrrvs, in #escribin 
ating torments which he i#flicted y 
us that they were subjectfd to the 
people ; dressed in the sBins of wj 
exposed to be torn to.plefes by dog 
lic games ; that they wer Crucified 
to be burned, and at nig}-fall sery 
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n the *¥ins of wild beasts and 

to.pices by dogs in the pub- 
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at nig¥-fall served in Place of 


the exeruci-. 


lamps to lighten the darkness, Nrro’s own gar- 
dens being used for the spectacle. It is such a 
seene as the last that furnished the subject for 
the remarkable work of art of which the above 
engraving gives a faithful representation. The 

Sremmapzkt, a graduate of the Academy 
at St. Petersburg, has already achieved fame in 
many of the cities of Europe. This picture is 
one of his most ambitious, and was produced at 
an age when most painters still look upon them- 
selves as tyros in art. On its first exhibition in 
the art centres of Germany, where small leniency 
is shown to foreign productions, it attracted no 
little attention, and was spoken of with consider- 
able ‘enthusiasm, one critic expressing himself as 
follows: “ Among the rumors that announced the 
arrival of the picture was one to the effect that it 
resembled in manner those of Maxkarr; but this 


happily is not so. We say happily, for that which 
would necessarily be pardoned to the genius of a 
Maxarr must be condemned without leniency in 
an imitator. Indeed, the picture certainly pre- 
gents much more brilliant coloring than we are 
accustomed to see in great historical paintings, 
which, according to a rule admitting of few excep- 
tions, and one which seems to havea certain logical 
foundation, reject the attractions of color in or- 
der not to let the spirit of the scene be overshad- 
owed. At the same time, this painting furnishes 
a noteworthy example that artistic charm is en- 
tirely compatible with the highest motif. It is 
through and through solid, and executed with an 
attention to minutie that is surprising in such a 
large work. Among the hundred and more fig- 
ures which people the colossal canvas, there is 
scarcely one which has not been especially stud- 


ied and painted from a model. The most thor- | tion of the picture which shows the Christian 


ough acquaintance with nature shows itself in a | 
convincing manner throughout the details, where- | 
in the artist evinces an archeological knowledge | 
that can not, perhaps, be matched in the artistic | 


world save by the highly gifted Arma TapeMma. 


rounded with tow, and bound to high stakes, who, 
for the pleasure of Nero and the spectacle-loving 
people gathered by his. command and through 
curiosity in front of his Golden House, are pres- 
ently to be set on fire. The whole picture is de- 
signed to be deeply symbolical. The martyred 
Christians appear in all their torments, the con- 
quering element is exhibited in its momentary 
slavery, and the glittering populace haughty in 
their magnificence, though dedicated to destruc- 
tion and ruin. It is to be regretted that the por- 


martyrs and their executioners is the least excel- 
ient in artistic treatment. Yet one can easily 
understand that the most endaring strength must 
find itself enfeebled when attacking so formida- 


| ble a subject at theend. For us, we do not doubt 
The living torches are Christian martyrs, sur- | 


that the artist painted this portion of his work 
last, after he had exhausted his best capabilities 
in dealing with the gathered crowd and the elab- 
orate buildings. The technique of Sremmapzx1 is 
not so imprescively severe as that of MareJxo, 
and neither so delicate nor of such a liquid qual- 
ity as that of Makarr. Taken all in all, the world 
is justified in expecting from Siemmmapz2k1, now in 
the flush of his young artist strength, and but re- 
cently emancipated from his student years at the 
Petersburg Academy, remarkable achievements in 
the future.” 
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[June 28,1879. 
All the west 
We paused. amid the . ribb’a 
‘ellow-feeling And ev’n unto the south was 
her tal mint ore rom sone, | And gre amen eat” ihe mn blow, 
Her omitle lit up the ralabow on my tears, Hae tes mlahty circle, weaving over 
’ Her smile lit up sorrow; that we loved ys a tissue of light 
Than gray cuckoo loves name, ) blue stood 
eee Sarees. p incase together that we slept And pele and Abrous as a wither’ lest, 
sic In the same cradle always, tace 10 tate, n Nor yet endured in presence of His eyes 
Poldins sam coun, teathtg ee cm Stee, To tndue hie lustre; most unlover ike, 
posed in my nineteenth year. Two only Sone oe . reaming of cach other at tetas lob to othaen Bet tis most, 
‘Tux original Preface to beret feeling the imperfection of the poem, I withdrew seed ted Gk atetn naen tha troy pnt Booke loudiyreven into my inmost heart 
of the three parts then written were ike, admired the boy's work, distributed among our common uneeal'd our eyelids and we woke As to my outward bearing; the lon’ 
sc tbat ome oo to th ion my Hewett eon tot | FAS nee thor | {i've ik ‘onto terbome of muy emt, 
of that hour some the many misprints com 4 pa FE ter apie no breath —os Ser semued tke orate 
tion, and by worthy to live is | And faints, should infuse am loved mountains was received, 
amendments which I had in contempla that what I bad deemed scarce y A man in some still Parting my own 
that these two parts have of late paneer do pe Oe eee cong to the light, accom | Rich star in the bosom own wine, and overfall Of that email bay. Wh which out to open main 
a a ged eeagie < F my mature life—“ The Golden Supper” ? of tecdaae cate a ei. pig pier oe green, tw 
with a reprint of the sequ It fall on its own thorns—if . it of Love : 
panied — ge dee a do apy ndingede comerrr a ie Sn ea ee eae ie ak Gn as 
May, 1879. Still to believe it—'tis so sweet s thou uy Geessrem Snes as See 
. Wh 0 ee oat nee ll They fell on became hallow’d evermore. 
$ 2 our closest-drawn, + hers were and mine 
has been wedded to his friend and rival, Lionel, endeavors to Fe ee ee eavenliest harmony ? We turn’d: our eyes met: ve hee gh 
Jovian, whose cousin and foster-sister, Camilla, has sequel. He speaks (in Parts II. and Ill.) of having ry emnaeat coral of the a I igs m — wk oud ae name wes Sores 
areca We adone col the sound of bet ttting tee Saini, SB st lst ringing fot amartiage; but be Of Belkg, which with earliest violets. Upon her ‘breath. ay re Bye ed y 
been haunted by visions and the sou witness to it completes the tale. Fieciis anther cbaeaueested tasks _ | Ahallow'd memory 
break ay, overcome, she approaches the Bret, and wine ot comp pep ed ee 
These have Pass we then Exchange or currency: Tet 
Bacar on 4 ™Ye would bat laugh, A hope flow’d round me, like a golden 
2 ts of eee yee es harm’d amid eddies of melodious 
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Wheri he returns, and then will I return, 

And I will make a solemn sees of you 

To him you love.” And faintly she replied, 

“ And I will do your will, and none shall know.” 


Not know? with such a secret to be known. 
But all their house was old and loved them both, 
And all the house had known the loves of both; 
Had died almost to serve them any way, 

And all the land was waste and solitary: 
And then he rode away; but after this, 
An hour or two, Camilla’s travail came 
Upon her, and that day a boy was born, 
Heir of his face and land, to Lionel. 


And thus our lonely lover rode away, 
And pansing at a hostel in a marsh, 
There fever seized upon him: myself was then 
Travelling that land, and meant to rest an hoar; 
And sitting down to such a base yg 
It makes me angry yet to of it— 
I heard a aning overhead, and climb’d 
The moulder'd stairs (for every thing was vile), 
And in a loft, with none to wait on him, 
Found, as it seem’d, a skeleton alone, 
Raving of dead men’s dust and beating hearts. 


A dismal hostel in a dismal jand, 
A flat malarian world of reed and rush! 
But there from fever and my care of him 
Sprang up a friendship that may help us yet. 
For while we roam’d along the dreary coast, 
And waited for her message, piece by piece 
I learnt the drearier story of his life; 
And tho’ he joved and honor’d Lionel, 
Found that the sudden wail hie lady made 
Dwelt in his fancy: did he know her worth, 
Her beauty even? should ke not be taught, 
Ev'n by the price that others set upon it, 
The value of that jewel he had to guard? 


Suddenly came her notice, and we past, 
I with our lover to his native Bay. 


This love is of the brain, the mind, the soul: 
That makes the sequel pure; tho’ some of us 
Beginning at the nel know no more. 

Not sach am I: and yet I say, the bird 

That will not hear my call, however sweet, 

But if my neighbor whistle answers him— 
What matter? there are others in the wood. 
Yet when I saw her (and I thought him crazed, 
Tho’ not with such a craziness as needs 

A cell and keeper), those dark eyes of hers— 
Oh! snch dark eyes! and not her eyes alone, 
But all from these to where she touch’d on earth, 
For such a creziness as Julian’s look’d 

No lese than one divine apology. 


So sweetly and so modestly she came 
To t us, her young hero in her arms! 
“ Kiss him,” she said. “‘ You gave me life again. 
He, but for you, had never seen it once. 
His other father you! Kiss him, and then 
Forgive him, if his name be Julian too.” 


Talk of lost hopes and broken heart! his own 
Sent such a flame into his face, I knew 
Some sudden vivid pleasure hit him there. 


' But he was all the more resolved to go, 
And sent at once io Lionel, praying him 
By that great love they both had borne the dead, 

















To come and revel for one hour with him 

Before he left the land for evermore; 

‘And then to friends—jhey were not many—who lived 
Scatteringly about that lonely land of his, 

And bade them to a banquet of farewells. 


And Jnlian made a solemn feast: I never 
Sat at a costlier; for all round his hall 
From column on to column, as in a wood, 
uatorial one— 


And kept it thro’ a hundred 
Yet glowing in a heart of ruby—cups 

Where 7 and god ran ever round in gold— 
Others of giass as costly—some with gems 

Movable and resettable at will, 

And trebling all the rest in value—Ah heavens! 
Why need I tell you all ?—suffice to say 

That whatsoever such a house as h 

And his was old, bas in it rare or fair 

Was brought before the guest: and they, the guests, 
Wonder’d at some strange light in Julian's eyes 

(I told you that he had his golden hour), 

And such a feast, ill suited as it seem’d 

To such a time, to Lionel’s loss and his, 

And that resolved self-exile from a land 

He never would revisit, such a feast 

So rich, so strange, and stranger ev’n than rich, 
But rich as for the nuptials of a king. 


And stranger yet, at one end of the hall 
Eve epee fanereal curtains, looping down, 
Pai a little ere they met the floor, 

About a picture of his lady, taken 

Some years before, and falling hid the frame. 
And just above the parting was a lamp: 

So the sweet figure folded round with night 
Seem’d stepping out of darkness with a smile. 


Well, then—our solemn feast—we ate and drank, 
And might—the wines being of such nobleness— 
Have jested also, but for Julian's eyes, 

And something weird and wild about it all: 
What was it? for our Jover seldom spoke, 
Scarce touch’d the meats; but ever and anon 
A priceless goblet with a priceless wine 
Arising, show’d he drank beyond his use ; 
And when the feast was near an end, he said: 


“There is a custom in the Orient, friends— 


| I read of it in Persia—when a man 





Will honor those who feast with him, he brings 
And shows them whatsoever he accounts 

Of all his treasures the most beautiful, 

Gold, jewels, arms, whatever it may be. 

This custom—” 


Pansing here a moment, all 
The guests broke in upon him with meeting hands 
And cries abont the banquet—“ Beautiful ! 
Who could desire more beauty at a feast ?” 


The lover anewer’d, ‘There is more than one 
Here sitting who desires it. Laud me not 
Before my time, but hear me to the close. 
This custom steps yet farther when the guest 
Is loved and honor’d to the uttermost. 

For after he hath shown him gems or gold, 
He brings and sets before bim in rich guise 
That which is thrice as beautiful as these, 
The beauty that is dearest to his heart— 








*O my heart’s lord, would I could show yee 2 he 
‘Ev’n my heart too.’ And I ag to-night _ 
To show you what is dearest to my heart, 

And my heart too. 


“But solve me first a doubt. 
I knew @ man, nor many years ago; 
He had a faithful servant, one who loved 
more than all besid 


His master on earth e. 

He falling sick, and seeming close on death, 
His master would not wait until he died, 

But bade his menials bear him from the door, 
And leave him in the public way to die. 

I knew another, not so long ago, 

Who found the dying servant, took him home, 
And fed, and cherish’d him, and saved bis life. 
I ask you now, should this first master claim 
His service, whom does it belong to? him 
Who thrust him out, or him who saved his life ?” 


This question, so flung down before the guests, 
And balanced elther way b: each, at length, 
When some were doubtful how the law would hold, 
Was handed over by consent of all 
To one who had not spoken, Lionel. 


Fair speech was his, and delicate of phrase. 
And be beginning languidly—his loss # 
Weigh’d on him yet—but warming as he went, 
Glanced at the point of law, to pass it by, 
Affirming that as long as either lived, 

By all the laws of love and gratefulness, 
The service of the one so saved was due 

All to the saver—adding, with a smile 

The first for many w semi-smile 

As ata — conclusion—“ body and soul 
And life and limbs, all his to work his will.” 


Then Julian made a secret sign to me 
To bring Camilla down before them all. 
And crossing her own picture as she came, 
And looking as much lovelier as herself 
Is lovelier t all others—on her head 
A diamond circlet, and from under this 
A veil, that seemed no more than gilded air, 
Flying. by each fine ear, an Eastern gauze 
With seeds of gold—so, with that grace of hers, 
Slow-moving as a wave net the wind, 

That flings a mist behind it in the sun— 

And ng high in arms the mighty babe, 

The younger Julian, who himself was crown’d 

With roses, none so rosy as himself— 

And over all her babe and her the jewels 

Of vom | generations of his house 

Sparkled and flash’d, for he had decked them out 

As for a solemn sacrifice of love— 

So she came in:—I am long in telling it, 

I never yet beheld a thing so strange, 

Sad, sweet, and strange together—floated in— 

While all the guests in mute amazement rose— 

And slowly pacing to the middle hall, 

Before the board, there paused and stood, her breast 

Hard-heaving, and her eyes u her feet, 

Not daring yet to glance at Lionel. 

But him she carried, him nor lights nor feast 
or amazed, nor eyes of men; who cared 

Only to use his own, and staring wide 

And hungering for the gilt and S ewell'd world 

About him, look’d, as he is like to prove, 

When Julian goes, the lord of all he saw. 


“My guests,” said Jnlian: “you are honor’d now 


Ev'n to the uttermost: in her behold 


Of all my treasures the most beautiful, 





Terrible pity, if one so beautif 
Prove, a8 I almost dread to find her, dumb!” 


But Julian, sittin her, anewer'd- all : 
“She is but dumb Lo oom ts 


Shall I exceed the Persian, gi him 
That which of all a is the 

Not only warty | ? and he himself pronou 
That my rich gift is wholly mine to give. 


The passi 

Past thro’ his visions to the burial; ce 
Down ‘to this last strange hour in his own hall; 
And then rose up, and with him all his guests 
Once more as by enchantment; all but he, 
Lionel, who fain had risen, but fell again, 

And sat a8 if in chains—to whom he said: 


“Take my free gift, my cousin, for your wife ; 
And were it only for the giver’s 

And tho’ she seem so like the one you lost, 

Yet cast her not away so suddenly, 

Lest there be none left here to brag her back: 
T leave this land forever.” Here he ceased. 


Then teking his dear lady by one hand, 
And bearing on one arm the noble babe, 
He slowly brought them both to Lionel. 
And there the widower husband and dead wife 
Rush’d each at each with a cry, that rather seem'd 
F death than for a life renew’d ; 
stesnden pond ase cans oak | tro. ht him i 
once urn’ t aught him in 
3 their charm’d fi ling 
t 


And love, and bou thanke—the sight of this 
So frighted our friend, that, turning to me 
“Tt is over: jet us — 


And saying, 
There were our horses ready at doorse— 

We bade them no farewell, but mounting these . 
He tt forever from his native land; 

And I with him, my Julian, back to mine. 








“ SURPRISED.” 


From tae Patrine sr A. F, Tart. 
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THE “OHIO IDEA” OF BABY-FARMING. 


‘Tne Bumpoat Woman or Onto, “Oh, bitter is my cup! Cuorus. “However could you do it? 
However could I do it? 


Some day, no dou ‘ou'll rue i 
I mixed those children up, mt Y , 


a Although no creature knew it, 
And not a creature knew it. So many days ago!” 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


Warcn an errand-boy in any of our crowded 
thoroughfares. Can he be quiet? Not a bit of 
it. Noisy he must be, or nothing. Whistling a 
popular melody with that earnestneza of purpose 
peculiar to him, or with forefingers stretching 
wide his mouth, emitting a shrick only excelled 
by a railway engine, he goes on his way rejoicing. 
Perhaps he accompanies his performance by 
dragging a stick along the palings which he hap- 
pens to be passing, making them ring again. 
But in some way or other he will have noise, for 
he delights in it as part of his very nature. As 
he grows older, he is sure sooner or later to ful- 
fill his destiny and procure some kind of musical 
instrument. A penny whistle is generally his 
first investment, and some popular negro melody 
his first tune. Later on, when the period of 
hobbledehoyhood grows upon him, he affects that 
dreadful instrument of torture, a cheap concer- 
tina. With this, and one or two boon compan- 
jons similarly armed, he parades the streets 
when work is over, and enjoys himself in his 
own way. 

If we examine the contents of a modern toy- 
shop, we shall find that nearly fifty per cent. of 
the stock is intended for the production of noise. 
First we may notice the corals, which no well- 
conducted baby would condescend to notice un- 
less they were decorated with noisy little bells. 
Then we have several types of rattle. There is 
the rattle proper, made of basket-work, and con- 
taining some mysterious articles which tinkle 
whenever it is moved. Then there is the im- 
proved rattle—a kind of small drum fixed on a 
handle, and occasionally crowned with a cap and 
bells. Next we have drums of all sizes, made of 
real parchment, and capable of any amount of 
acoustic display. By-the-way, we have remarked 
that toy drum skins are often covered with legal 
matter, reminiscences of forgotten lawsuits. It 
is a question, therefore, whether some of them 
were not very noisy subjects before being brought 
to the drum-head. Trumpets galore, only capable 
of producing one solitary note ; but that one note 
is of such distressing nasal qualities that it is 
more than sufficient to make good all deficiencies. 
Then comes the harmonicon tribe—plates of 
brass, glass, or even hard wood placed in a frame, 
and tinkled into melody by little wooden mallets. 
- Our list.is not half complete, for we have not 
yet touched upon the delicate subject of whistles. 
We have noticed in this connection with some 
sadness that, not content with the whistle per se, 
a degenerate custom has lately obtained of attach- 
ing surreptitious whistles to other toys. The 
baby’s coral has often this exasperating addition. 
Riding-whips and pop-guns are also to be regard- 
ed with suspicion for the same reason. There is 
also a numerous class of vulcanized India rubber 
dolls and animals which are squeezed into ex- 
pressing their feelings through a small metallic 
whistle which forms part of their internal econ- 
omy. 

Another wide field for the invention of noisy toys 
is comprised in the wire-stringed class. These 
are generally in the form of carts or wagons, and 
the peculiarly aggravating feature of their con- 
struction is not guessed at until the wheels re- 
volve. This operation is accompanied by a most 
irritating tum-tumming on three or four wires, 
which are plucked by bristles on the axle of the 
wheels. Sometimes the same apparatus is in- 
closed in a box, and is set in motion by means of 
a handle, with the same pleasurable result as 
that achieved by one of the old-fashioned street 
organs with a monkey. 

It is a curious fact that the acoustic principles 
on which the construction of most of these toys 
is based were known and utilized by savage na- 
tions all-the world over for many centuries be- 
fore intercourse with Europe became possible. 
Indeed, some of their ical instr ts (in use 
at the present day) are of unknown antiquity. 
Thus the North American Indians make rattles 
of dried gourds filled with pebbles—an instru- 
ment capable of making a formidable noise. 
Baked clay vessels are also turned to the same 
purpose. Gourds are used in another way by 
the Hindoos, who attach them to a species of 
stringed instrument to increase its resonance, in 
the same way that we employ sound-boards in 
the present day. Pandean pipes made of reeds 
seem to be the common property of every nation 
under the sun; indeed, all kinds of pipes and 
flutes are common to all countries, and in many 
cases the term flute is applied to all wind instru- 
ments indiscriminately, Savage nations make 
their flutes either of pottery or bone, the tibia or 
perhaps the thigh-bone of a fallen foe often fur- 
nishing his enemies with music for many years 
after his decease. And this is not the only case 
of human remains being turned to musical ac- 
count, for travellers tell us that drums are often 
stretched with human skin. Thus savages are 
not content with belaboring their foes during 
life, but continue the castigation after they have 
ceased to éxist. 

Instruments of percussion, whether adorned 
with human skin or not, seem to be very favorite 
things with primitive man. This is no doubt 
owing to the ease with which such instruments 
could be made and used. The same reasoning 
applies to instruments of the harmonicon class, 
which have been constructed of every conceiva- 
ble substance from which can be extracted an 
atom of resonance. Stringed instruments are 
also found in different forms in all quarters of 
the globe. The most primitive form is a rough 
board with a few strings stretched across it. 
This is the parent of the dulcimer, which in its 
turn is undoubtedly the prototype of most of our 
modern stringed instruments. The older method 
of procedyre was to pluck the strings of all such 
instruments with a small pointed piece of bone 
pad vos the violin bow being of later date alto- 

er. 
It is a remarkable fact, and one which gives 





color to the assumption that the love of music is 
natural and not acquired, that the various instru- 
ments used by savage tribes in widely separated 
countries are almost identical in character. This 
shows that the same ideas have arisen and have 
been acted upon by people who can have had no 
kind of communication. More than this: where 
the art has so far advanced as to give a definite 
structure to instruments, making them capable 
of affording a regular scale of notes, the particu- 
lar arrangement adopted is the same in different 
countries. For instance, in Mexico and Peru we 
find an instrument which produces a scale of five 
notes (the Pentatonic scale), sometimes called the 
Scotch scale, because the ent is a char- 
acteristic feature of many of the Scottish melo- 
dies. In an opposite quarter of the globe alto- 
gether, namely, in China, we also find a clay 
instrument having five finger-holes, and giving 
the same scale, 

These facts prove that musical ideas are not 
the result of civilization, but are naturally ac- 
quired. The same delight with which a child 
shakes its rattle urges the savage to act in the 
same manner. It may be imagined that the first 
step in the process of musical education was 
prompted by the wish to imitate the calls of birds, 
either for the mere sake of imitation or as a help 
to snaring them for the purposes of food. The 
voice would naturally be the agent employed, un- 
til some accident, such as the whistling of the 
wind through the reeds, or past some favorably 
placed hole in the rocks, would suggest that art 
might be capable of producing sounds of louder 
quality. 

It is probable that every nation under the sun 
has contributed in some degree to the various 
instruments used in our modern orchestras. We 
have arrived at a pitch of perfection in their 
manufacture which renders any great improve- 
ment in them simply impossible. Not only has 
the skill of the best workmen been devoted to 
them, but the aid of science has also been enlist- 
ed in their service. We now know the conditions 
under which sounds are made manifest to our 
senses, We can analyze them, and by suitable 
materials and mode of workmanship can give 
them a certain quality or timbre, a judicious blend- 
ing of which constitutes the charm of a complete 
orchestra. There is no more interesting field of 
inquiry than this question of the timbre of mu- 
sical sounds. We have no English word to ex- 
press this quality, and therefore we use a French 
one; but the great German physicist Helmholtz 
makes use of a far more expressive term for 


the same thing, that is, ‘arbe, the English 
equivalent for which would clang-tint. He 
tells us that the peculiar clang-tint of every in- 
strument by which we can identify it is due simp] 


to the number of harmonics, or overtones, whi 
fill the air when any one note is sounded. It is 
difficult for even a practiced ear to detect these 
superposed sounds; but by suitable apparatus 
their presence in all instruments is rendered au- 
dible. In the piano and violin these overtones 
follow one another in a regular series. For in- 
stance, we will suppose that a certain note on the 
violin gives five hundred vibrations in a second 
of time. The overtones to that note will give 
respectively twice, three times, four times, etc., 
five hundred vibrations; and such a series will 
form the octave, the fifth, the superoctave, the 
third, etc., of the note sounded. But in the clar- 
ionet and other instruments the harmonics follow 
a different order, and therefore the timbre of the 
sounds produced is entirely changed. A curious 
fact in connection with this subject is that Helm- 
holtz’s beautiful theory was long anticipated 
in practice by the builders of yes In 
all old organs we find what are mizture 
stops. In these st@ps, instead of one pipe to each 
note, there are three or four; so that when a 
single key is depressed, a full chord is sounded. 
Now these pipes are tuned to the harmonics or 
overtones of the notes to which they are attach 
and therefore add a richness of clang-tint to the 
full organ. 





Don’r hawk, hawk, spit, spit, blow, blow, and 
disgust everybody with your Catarrh and its of- 
fensive odor, when Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remed 
will speedily destroy all odor, arrest the dis- 
charge, and cure you.—[ Com. ] 





Tae Human Hatrr.—How many persons abuse 
this delicate and beautiful ornament, by burnin 
it with alcoholic washes and plastering it wit! 
grease, which has no affinity for the skin, and is 
not absorbed. Burnett's Cocoaine, a compound 
of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is pecul- 
iarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
Comet off and promoting its healthy growth. 
— | Vom. 





FLOWERS FADE AND DIE. 


Tur rich fragrance of Murray & Lanman’s Florida 
Water is the perfume of nature’s rarest flowers. The 
flowers fade and die, but their living breath—so to 
speak —is made perpetual in this exquisite floral 
pars - the handkerchief, the toilet, and the bath. 

‘om. 





retailed everywhere in the United 





Now that the popular games of Archery and 
Lawn Tennis are all the rage, our readers will 
profit by consulting Peck & Sxyrpzr’s price-list, 
advertised in this Number. They are sole agent 
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ROYAL B . 
York. Moet wders contain alum; dan us 
to ave ae especially when eiiseell loune 


or 
TRADE OB MARK. 


JOHN 8. BROWN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland, 
Manufacturers, by power and hand work, of Initials, 
Monograms, Arms, Crests, in Table-Linen and Nap- 
kins. Can be ordered of any retail dry goods store. 
WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 
PHILIP HIGHFIELDS 


CELEBRATED 


Archery Implements 


JEFFERIE’S 
POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 


COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE’S TENNIS FOR 
$15, $20, $25, $30, $40, and $50. 
Complete Archery Club Outfits, from $5 to $100. 














cl ae Ge.” ty ae pet Cloth, by 


“No home-made bows or target arrows can 


half- 
those beautiful made ii 
Tigh, of London.” —Mavgics Mla Sorib 
'e ine. 
“The Highfield Lemon-wood Bows best f 
ey ay 15, tt article on Archery” Maw York 
We have just published a 196-page Cataleife, con- 
tai: 700 i 
= bs — of sporting goods, $c., &c. 
Our New Sea-Side List of Archery, Tennis, &c., sent 


PECK & SNYDER, 
Manufacturers and 
Post-Office Box 2751. 124 Nassau &t., N. Y. 








PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
ISSUE TRAVELLER'S CREDITS AND 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


On the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











(uiticura 


Infallibly Cure all Skin and Scalp Dis- 
eases, Scaly Eruptions, Itchings, 
and Irritations. 

The testimonials of it cures of Skin and 


permanen: 
Scalp Diseases, which have been the torture of a life- 
ins, Wy Oe ee Se are more wonderful 


an any ever before any methods or 
ies known to the medical 
Curiocrna REso.vent, a Blood purifier, is 
the only purifying agent w finds its way into the 
ig fluid, and thence th the oil and sweat 
the surface of the us the 
a Se Wn Se eee ee ve 
y 
Cun The Great Skin Cure, applied externally, 
arrests all cover 
Beal Itch’ and Irritating eh ea 
y, . re- 
moves them, leaving the open, thy, and free 
from diseased 


matter. 
Thus internally and externally do these great rem- 
edies act in conjunction, performing cures that have 
astonished the most noted physicians of the day. 


SALT-RHEUM FOR 30 YEARS: 


On the Head, Face, and Greater Part 
of the Body, Cured. 


Mesers Werxs & Porrsr: en,—I have been 
& great sufferer with Salt-Rheum for 80 years, com- 
mencing in my head extending over the 


A Modern Miracle. Astonishing results 
from the use of CUTICURA. 


Messrs. Weexs & Porrer: —We have a 
case of in our Poorhouse which is bein 
cured by your Remevizs. The 


using the Curiovra, and im- 
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reliable gentlemen, and were unknown to us to 
the of this letter. We firmly 
Trovga will cure this very severe case of 


Prepared by Wezxs & Porrenr, Chemists and Drug- 
ag 





COLLINg Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 

Weak and Sore Lungs,Coughs 

VOLTA and Colds, Weak Back, Stom- 
ach, and Bowels, 

Pains through the 

Loins and Back, Spasms or Fits, and Nervous, Mus- 

cular, and Spinal Affections, relieved. and cured when 


every other plaster, liniment, lotion, and electrical 
appliance fails. 





A NEW LIBRARY EDITION 


HUME’S ENGLAND. 


History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1688. 
By Davin Hume. New and Elegant Library 
Edition, from New Electrotype Plates, 6 vols., 
8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in 
Sets. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


837" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N.Y. 











for America for the two leading man 
\ in that line in London.—{ Com.]} 























One Hundred to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. for College or Scientific . 
inde ee eae se yang es pre ape Role eG hy up Pape 
. C, SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. Soap le abeolu safe, 
» nomial ad sottns the ef Large cake, be. 
feksecker’s Face Powder is pure, 
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Havana Cigars—“ Cheroots,” 1000, 
Beware a WEST (oa Soox'by mall 
liquor Perctante and, FONEE Ie? Sic, J. M. AG Gth Ave., N.Y. 
it, 78 John 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 1029, WANTED Pet Pacific Common and 
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English Archery, Lawn Tennis, &cc., | and whether you wish to buy or write to SHAL- 
NEW YORK. LEY & GALE, Bankers & Brokers, 86 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Rogers’ Groups. of Statuary, 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD. 
Enclose 10 cts. for Iustrated Catalogue, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

23 Union Square, New York. 
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W. Pemproxe Ferripex. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, -MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


“"ption hou fea. patel Bee Maca 








LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF ae To be had of all 
and Chemists. 


nor the Enited Sates 
0 DAVID & C0. 4 


on tons 
London, 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & ME aa A waren & 
CONDIT, McKESSON BBIN: . 78 a . B 


THURBER & OO. and J. MILHAG 





Warren’s Astronomy. 


Recreations in Astronomy. With Directions for 
Practical and Telescopic Work. By the Rev. 
H.W. Warren, D.D. With 83 Illustrations 
and Maps of Stars. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


The study of astronomy, always fascinating, is 
made peculiarly attractive by the novel and interest- 
ing method of presentation employed by Dr. Warren, 
whose volume amply justifies the use of the word 
“recreations” on the title-page. The author fully 
understands the difficult art of presenting scientific 
facts through the mediam of the imagination. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, ahi Ao noe ome ; 





srous Pot higher higher pr and students in every 
roficien rates. yaw for _ 
wae to ok TOURJEE, Mus Music Hall, Bosto: 


Weg 125 Sana 


ANNUAL RECORD 
OF 


Science ad Industry for 1878. 


Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. Bam, Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, with the 
Assistance of some of the most Eminent Men 
of Science in the United States. . Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes 
for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 
1877.) The Complete Set, 8 vols., for $15.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 
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ENGLISH TOILET ARTICLES. 


TRUEFITT’S “ EAU RACINE DES INDES,” 


For Restoring & Preserving the Natural Color of the hair. 


TRUEFITT’S “ EGG JULEP,” . 


An elegant Shampoo Wash for the hair. 


TRUEFITT’S “ FLORAL EXTRACT,” 


A refreshing Tonic Wash, for cleansing the scalp & hair. 


TRUEFITT’S “ EUCHRISMA,” 


A most delightful and invigorating Tonic for the Hair. 


TRUEFITT’S “ TONIC TOOTH BRUSHES,” 


To be used without Paste or Powder. Recommended 
by the profession. 




















‘soup BY ALL DEUGGISTS. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, New York, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR AMERICA. 











HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 


46. The Playue in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot, By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 
60, Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
BB. TAR BRI Wei isin cn ceccccctccccvcccccncces 15 
53. Under One Roof. By James Pion ieipniinees 15 


54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 
65. ‘* Fora Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
66. Lady Lee's Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 1 
57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
M‘Carthy. No. I 


OO eee eter eee neers eeneneees 


58 Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
88. John Halifax, Gentleman...............s0s00 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 


61, — of Theophrastus Such. By ied 
Eliot. 


62, The Zulus and the British Frontiers. By 
Thomas J. Lucas........+.00005 ecvccecsees 10 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Now York. 


ea” Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


3000 A YEAR for honest, intelligent business 
ts. Ni in i t 
qh S52 ew ness ; -s work, 








$66 Ax A week in your own town. eas er cee 
; free. Address H. Hatuerr & Co., Portland, Me. 





Mek | AGuxze ® WANTED for the sale of our pepater 
i ak Cirenlars sent on applica- 
tion: to PER & BROTHERS, 
Svssozirrion Book Department, 
KLIN Square, N, >a 


$5 to $20 Radress Srimeow & Go. Portiand, Me. 


LADIES S23" Can make $5 a Lis WIG OO. Welt nee 


re PAYS Le to sell - Rubber Hand Printing Sues. 














@. A. Harper & Bro., Cleveland, 0 
HARPER'S macearan One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ .....00. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, Pi oS inceegi 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year..... eeecccvccceccccccs - 70 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. i 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. ‘ 

Remittances should be made by Post «Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxim Squanz, New Yorx. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexiy and Bazaz render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of auit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexzxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

.HARBPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


R. P. F. MARSCHALL’ DENTIFRICE FOR THE 
reservation of the teeth and Ser raening 
the 3; $1 per box. L. W, 54 West 14th 


$777 Adires F-0, VICKERY, Augusta; Maine. 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IL, 
1688, Ah! Daviw Home. New and Elegant Library 
Edition, from New Paper Lube Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, 
Velinm Cloth with Both only te La ye — Rages and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00. 


I. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1878. a by Prof. Srznoze F. 
Barmp ithsonian Institution, 
with ith the Assistance Fs come of the most Eminent 

<a in the United States. 12mo, 

(Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 

Tern. nets. 18 1814, 1878, 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 
Set, 8 vols., $15 00. 





WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions fe Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Wargres, D.D. With 83 
oo aud Maps of the Stars. 12mo, om, 


Iv. 


.GASPARD DE COLIGNY peg de Chatillon), * 


Admiral of France, Colonel French Infantry; 

overnor of Picardy Tle de France, Paris, and 
Havre. By Water "Basar, M.A. 83mo, Paper, 
2% cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


TALES FROM aumnoes. By Vixrorsntr Kine 
Cooprr, M.A., late Scholar’ of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

Vi. 
HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1879. 
By W. Pemuazoxe Feretves, With Maps and Plaas 
Cities, —— Year (1879). In Thtee Vol- 
Lac 12mo, ther, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
olume. 


Va a vgn Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 


Vou. 11.—Germany, Austria,' Italy; Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vou. I1L.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spal n. 
Vit. 
THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIERS, 


dl Tuomas J. Luoas, Captain of the late Cape 
ounted Rifles. 4to, a 10 cents. 


IMPRESSIONS OF cnsosnnserus SUCH. | 
Grores Exior. 12mo, Cloth, $1 2%; 4to, Paper, 
cents, Ix 


THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. By W. M. Tuack- 
rear. In Two Numbers of the Half-Hour Series. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 40 cents each. 


x. 
LORD BACON. By Lord Macavtay. 82mo, Paper, 
2 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


xi. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 
Rionarp Gaeen, M.A. Vol. III., Puritan Evgland, 
1608-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. 8vo, Cloth, 
$250. Vols. I, 11., and 111, now ready, 8yo, Cl oth, 
$2 50 per volume. —_ 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moxg.ey. 12mo, Cloth, 7% cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready : 

Thackeray. By Anrnowt Trovtors. 

Robert = ~3 7 By Principal Suarr. 
7 oom Cuurcn. 

Wi. Minto, 
biter Lt1am Brack. 


vy an “Morison. 
pana Suan. a Leauiz Sreruxn, 
XHI. 
“ee ” GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
Wiss Buatkir. lustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, re 


THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. By A. H. Wzs- 
ton. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
xv. 
HALF-HOUR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Bein 


= oh Volume to “Epochs of Englis 
istory.” ANDELL Creieuton, M.A. S2mo, 
Paren 2 cae Cloth, 40 cents. 


XVI. 

THE RISE “ THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
H . By Joun Lornror Mor.ey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With ‘a Portrait of William of Orange. A New 
Cheap Edition is now ready. 8 vols., 8vo, Vellum 
Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncat Edges and Gilt Tope, 
$6 00. Sold only in 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 





Orange Lily. By May Crommetm. 10 cents, 

My Sister’s Keeper. By Lavna M. Lane. 20 cents. 

Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joux Eeren Cooxe. 95 cts, 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 

Basildon, By Mrs. Auragp W. Howr. 15 cents, 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamuzy. 15 
cents. 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs, Hexezrr Mantin, 
15 cents, 


Under One Roof. By Jamzus Parn. 15 cents. 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 
The Sherlocks. By Joun Savnpess. 15 cents, 
Quaker Cousins. By Aenzs Macvongt.. 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Rosimeson. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Brappon. 16 cents. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By M.C.Sriztune. 15 cts. 
G2” Hauren & Brorurns till send any of the above 
works y Bey Bae pears prepets, to any part of the 
United on receipt of the of the price, 
tar” Haupen’s CataLoaus seus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Frangiin Square, N.Y; 
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VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS, 


Nos, 16 and 18 Nassan St., N.Y,, 


Buy and sell ON COMMISSION, for cash or on margin, 
all securities dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. 
a States 4 per ox cent. Bonds, and all other issues 
e Government, SSION. apd and sold at market rates, 
FREE OF COMMISSI and on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 
Called 5-208 bought or exchanged on favorable terms. 
Interest on deposits, subject to draft at sight. 





The American Pedometer 
accurately measures the 
distance walked. Price $5. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, o 
request, TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, New York. 





CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


“SAPANULE’ 


THE GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


Cures RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LAME BACK, 
and all DISEASES and ACCIDENTS to the SKIN. 
Used in FOOT or SPONGE BATH, it at once relieves 
and cures pain and soreness of body’ or feet from what- 
ever causé. Physicians of all schools recommendits use: 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, 
237 Broadway, New York, 








MABIE, TODD &. BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GOLD PENS, 


PE on: doe CASES, ete: 
80 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List, 
Our Goods are for sale by First Class Dealers in the U.S, 


if —A party owning, free of debt ar 
W A N TE D other eueumnbrease, in an excellent 
location, a new, neat, and substantial factory fitted 
with needfal wer, machinery, tools, patterns, and 
materials, and in successful operation, manufacturin 
an entirely new first-class Sewing-Machine, for whic 
& first-class patent has just been allowed, of which 
he is sole owner, desires entirely reliable "parties of 
ability, experience, and cash, to take charge of the 
manufacturing and sales departments, in a partner- 
ship or stock company. Best references exchanged. 
Address Post-Office Box 343, Chicago. 


HY OHNS 


uid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
sist Focking, Sheathing, Fire Proof Coatings, 
ok DescRiprive Paice La 


Hu. “3 4 f. wre CO. 87 MAIDEK LANE, | AY. 


Printing Press 
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Os. Mertace, Spe, care seen 
snepzuet? SUMMER SCHOOL 





Men and tS at fo cae Ca mimonT 
"Woes University J A. eM) ), TMedin Pa. 


$a week. 








| or those who ask 


Silver-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britansia Company, 


No, 46 East 14th Street, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





THE ADAMS & WELK | 


WIRE GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. — 


The ONLY Oil Stove made with WERE GAUZE 
inside the reservoir, on the principle of the Sir Hum- | 
phrey Davy Safety Lasip, making it itabsolutely non- 


losi 
expronv’: AWARDED 


The Highest Premium—a Medal—at the Paris 
Exposition of 1878 for 


Safety, Capacity, and Durability. 
ere: “Send for Llustrated Oxtalogue sad Puice-List. 
THE ADAMS AND WESTLAKE M’F’G CO., 
CHICAGO. 


GORHAM MPG. 60,, 


Silversmiths. 





Sterling Silver Wares, 925-1000 
fine, of the highest character, and 
GORHAM PLATED WARES, the 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 

For sale by all first-class Jewellers 
throughout the United States. 


Manufactories, Providence, R. ‘ 
Wholesale, No. 37 Union Square: 





THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST. 


GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES 


’ EN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY. 


NO BRASS, NICKEL, OR PLATED CASES ARE 
EVER SOLD BY US. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Silver _Key-Winders, $9.90...... former price, $13 
Silver Stem-Winders, $13.70....former price, $18 
Gold Key-Winders a8 low as...........0+seeees $38 
Gold Stem-Winders as low a8...........+..0005 $50 

Write for our PRICE-LIST, which describes all the 
various grades and sizes, with prices of each, and ex- 
plains our plan of sending Single Watches without 
risk to any part of the country, no matter how remote, 
Address . 


HOWARD & CO., 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





We send the Price-List free of 
write for it, oxen to those who be ghd 
or disconnts. pf Fgh 
and make no discounts whatever. 


to all who 
my 





JAMES B. HORNER, - 
59 Maiden Lane, New York, U.S. A. 


Sample box by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. Sold by Druggists. 








An overdose of Dinner ofien deranges the system, sre all on 
flatulence and wind colic, and subjects the patient to great bodily sufferin ig: 
A single dose of 


. Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


Will correct the acidity, relieve the pain, carry off the offending cause, and 
save sometimes a long spell of illness. Its —_ are gentle and thorough, 
and its general use would prevent mach 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISIS. 
RENT PAID TWO YEARS AND A HALF BUYS AN ORGAN, 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 
Whuse Cabinet * Poiet 0) acknowledged to P 
HIGHEST HONORS aU EVERY V Woah GSA 


HIG ONO 
EXHIBITION FOR THIRT: 
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a — im, not oy & for OF PAYMENT: on the follow- 
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obtained on very easy r= abel viz. : 
nine ie $5 or upward, aconailing to size, per month; or 
or or upward every three moots, mtil paid for. 
One can thus have an organ on tral for ax months, or 

sent r, for a reasonable rent st only | and so 
it, see if he values it, before completing the pu howd 
having all rent which ee been paid applied upon Othe pur- 
chase, whenever made. 

Only makers of VERY BEST ORGANS, which can be 
depended to give satisfaction in all cases, could afford to 
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CELEBRATED. HATS. 


ONLY CORRECT STYLE. : 
719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltinore, Md 


A GRAND THING. — 


“The: pale; yellow face of many a poor man, 
or woman, or child, is daily seen on our streets 
suffering from these terrible malarial affections, 
and who haven’t the means to employ profes- 
sional services, and to whom ‘ Thermaline’ is the 




















hoon that will jive them relief.” We know'that | ome oom 

it is curing thousands.”—Burlington Hawkeye. Harper's New aud Gaal Cto 
WITH A-COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEI, 

CONGRE SS WATER, — ‘VISITORS GUIDE TO THEIR BSPARLISHMENT, 

| Bike renee own. Nothing Sent by mail on receipt of Naz Cxers. 

Bold by all lea Drugslsts, Grocery, Hotels. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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. a dreadful thing for a selfish person to die and Margery began to tap her foot restlessly. brought all her woman’s tact and delicacy to its 

IN LOVE AND IN DEBT. leave any behind him ?” “T have been so vain of my good looks.” arrangement. Things were planned so as to 

“ Wuo is that, Carrie?” “ Well, Mr. Lockhart does not interest me any She looked half shyly and half admiringly | proceed more leisurely; for the climax, instead of 


“ Dionysius oe. Is he not handsome ?” 
“ 






I should think he is.. What a 


a 


Speen Pee oct! sis 


to say the rest thing at 
the time,. After their first waltz he began his 
usual routine of remarks: 


“We have had very bad weather lately, have 


Margery did not assent according to rule and 
precedent, but said, “ Really I wonder you should 
think so. It is always changing. hat more 
would you have? There was once an old lady 
who used to tell her bling nephew that he 


ought to be thankful for any weather at all.” 
Sisk nearly every oné grumbles at the 


“ete tends? 
ue fen 

t is contrary to his sense of duty toward 
“ What does he do with it, then ?” 


“He has sunk it all in a lifeannuity. Is he 
not an idiot ?” 


sae } g eo ¢ it. 
. leywood thought he might have spoken 
‘permission. 





ly approve of. 
et,” and such ugly names, were rather freely used. 
A& for Margery, they pitied her, |“ Poor thing? 
And a shake of 


head or a shrug of the 
shoulde 


conveyed an otherwise inexpressible. 
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e for Heywood in the 
“Where shall we meet as 


i 


not—say so? 

- ?” She asked herself this question all 
during the next summer. For Dion, having dis- 
covered that Miss Heywood was with her invalid 
aunt in a small village in the Penusylvania 


mountains, abandoned at once the ts of 
fashionable hops and drives, and devoted himself 





“Too much courtesy, too 
much courtesy,” she whispered her own heart ; 
but she signified her assent by a little nod of her 
head, and a set, steadfast look into the water. 

“ Miss Heywood—M I want to confess 





voted duty, ete., etc., to you. And I 
‘| this to 


through her eyelashes at him. 

“ And I am sorry to say that, in order to do 
them justice, I have been very unjust to others. 
I am very deeply in debt, and—” 

“ Deeply in debt!” Was that what he had to 
confess? She colored violently, and rose. “ Mr. 
Harrington, your debts do not concern me, unless 
—unless—” 


you misjudge me so cruelly? Jos 2 arpontrcg 
presuming to imagine that eel any in- 
sce ty he garding Ss pos a 

He rose to nae toe Coe en Oe 


longed to smile, to speak, 
etain him; but she could not permit herself 


a 

BL 
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understand the love and longing 
fey 5 Sponge in her heart! She had a 
to with a man so blind; and as 
very shame go into a good, wom- 
gave vent to her feelings in a 


qEEeE 
i 
ERs 


‘i 


when Dion had really gone, she fell with 
upon the ground, until the 

pines. talked soughfully among themselves, and 
wailed back to her in those melancholy tones 
they learn I know not where. : 
Aunt Heywood was as broken-hearted as her 


when, a week later, 

heard that he had sailed for the coast of 
Africa as su rgo of a friend’s ship, all the 
— ied out of the two lives at Heywood 
A year later old Miss Heywood died, and Mar- 


une, . There were some rumors of a strange will 
made by Miss Heywood in her last hours, which 
it was thought Margery would dispute. But the 
rumor died, and the young heiress apparently set- 
tled down to a monotonous life, in which nothing 
of youth seemed left her but the “ having loved.” 
In the second year a little ripple was made in 
Heywood. by the advent of Harry Lake. Harry 
had been Dion’s great friend, and was probably 
even then in correspondence with him. Margery 
had always avoided Harry’s uncle hitherto; but 
now, with a sweetness that no old man could .re- 
a inquired after his health, his crops, and 
ever other subject seemed of importance to 


~ Infact, she quite won the old bachelor’s heart. 
It was a great grief to him that he 
‘hope to wed her for himself; and he 
liked his.nephew for his chances. “But at 


rate he d that such a nice girl—and 







“ But suppose the young lady will not have 
me, uncle ?” ; 

“You are not to suppose failure, Sir, in any 
thing. You have no rivals here—dué me,” the 
old man grumbled, not very pleasantly. 

Harry was in a , and he sat thinkin 


as he expected, a cordial assent; and so, putting 
Dion’s last letter in his pocket, he went almost 
confidently over to Heywood Park. 

. It was a very pléasant meeting, but Harry was 
determined not to let their conversation drift into 
generalities. ‘‘ Miss Heywood,” he said, “I am 
going to ask from you a very singular favor. I 
—I want you. In short, I want you to refuse to 

me. > 
Margery could not help a smile at Harry’s 
awkwardness, She readily divined that he had 
important to say to her, and that he 
to be perfectly plain i 


you ask me, Mr. Lake. 
“Oh, that of course! No fellow like me ex- 
pects to get a hearing, after Dion could not 


me nothing unless I ‘a 
“ And you prefer to be disiaheri 


of course ?”” 
“No, no, no; but, Miss Heywood, I am dead in 
love with the dearest little ‘I am over 


“Not exactly: Now what am Ito do? Tell 


me 4 
“ Well, I shall write you a letter to-morrow—a 
rr old-fashioned Sir Charles Grandison — 
ask your permission, etc., fo pay m 
neh nN shall nen 
uncle, and get his suggestions and 


“Yes; and then I am to—” 

“To answer it, just in am loftiest style, Miss 
Heywood. If you say a few words a little down 
on the Lakes, I don’t mind it at all, and it will 
finish the matter. Of course I shall be cut up, 
and all that. If my poor Dion was here, he 
would find some clever way out of the scrape; 
but I can never think of any thing but just going 
to head-quarters, as I have come to you.” 

“Tt is the best way. A straight line is just 
as in love as in geometry.” 

the affair was talked over, and Margery 





gery-was left sole mistress of her person and for- | 
tune, 


coming the next day, as Harry proposed, was in- 
definitely put off. But. Margery thought herself 
well paid for her complaisance; for in a very 
short time Harry kuew as well as possible the 
true state.of her heart, and many a precious bit 
of news he va 2 pagewn. Dion, and one 
to forget a p raph of him 
and never afterward to Sacer fe alt : 

So, with this fresh interest in life, time did not 


vy pet yoalcagh call She had Dion’s 


seem so hea: 
. pictured face, every now and then a few 


words of information about him, or else a long 
talk with Harry concerning the manifold per- 
fections of one so dear to both. 

But though the final letter was delayed as long 
as possible, Uncle Lake at last got impatient. 
“Harry had spent part of every day at Heywood 
for four months; if boys and girls did not know 
their own minds in that time, they never would.” 
So the old gentleman wrote the proposal himself, 
stated frankly what lands and money he intend- 
ed to give Harry, and solicited for the young man 
the hand of his fair neighbor. 

The answer had been carefully prepared by 
the two young people. It was exquisitely polite, 
but yet it contrived to hit delicately several 
points on which Uncle Lake was very sensitive; 
and, in fine, it absolutely declined any alliance 
with his house. 

The effect was better than they had dared to 
hope. Uncle Lake was greatly offended, and 
for Margery's sake recalled the very worst of 
the stereotyped -flings at women and women’s 
ways so generally familiar to bachelors young 
and old. : 

“ However, he was very sorry for me, Margery,” 
said Harry, one day, a week afterward, “and he 
has shown it in a way that I thoroughly appre- 
ciate,” 

“A check ?” 

“ Yes, for ten thousand dollars.” 

“Did hp pine much, Harry?” 

“No; I could not manage it ; and, do you know, 
that pleased uncle. He praised my spirited be- 
havior, and said that was just the way he took 
@ saucy woman’s No thirty years ago; and then 
he gave me the check, and told me to go to Paris 
for a season.” 

“ And you go, I suppose ?” 

Just as soon as the dearest little girl is ready 
to go with me.” 

“Will you have enough, after paying your 
debts ?” 

“T shall naturally consider my wife’s comfort 
before my creditors’.”’ 

“Oh, Harry! Harry !” 

“Well, Margery, I never could keep out of 
debt out of love. The men I trade with and 
love always Wave a lien on me.” 

Afte? Harry left, Wtters were long delayed. 
Addresses were lost or changed, and week after 
week and month after month passed without 
bringing any word from Dion, about whom he 
to write. In the third summer 
was so lonely that she determined to 

friends in a European trip; for she 
by this time that Dion had quite for- 


g 


! 


iF 
a5 


wandered all summer in the sunniest 
earth, and was so charmed and 
really believed her love and her 
buried deeper than any memory 
could reach for them. In fact, she had another 
lover, an estimable, learned young clergyman— 
a very apostle in the standing collar and single- 
breasted coat of the nineteenth century. That 
he was in every respect the antipodes of Dion 
was, she thought, an advantage. Plain, pious 
lovers might turn. out better the gay and 
handsome ones. 
She was sitting, one lovely afternoon, on the 
top of Richmond Hill, with a letter from him in 
her hands. That she was in no hurry to open it 
was not remarkable; the panorama of natural 
penser before her, — the gay succession of 
lovely women and splendid equipages, sufficient! 
amused and interested gy ' , 
But as she sat; musing, with the unopened let- 
ter in her hands, some one suddenly stood between 
her and the sunshine, She looked up, and in- 
stantly put out her two hands with a joyful cry 


if 
iF 


to 

“0 t Margery! Margery! O my own 
love! my love! my darling!” while, in a 
minor was sobbing : “ Dion! 


; , Margery 
Dion! Dion} You have nearly killed me! How 


could you, Dion ? You don’t know that you have 
nearly broken my heart: Yes, you have, Sir.” 
And there upon the ground lay the Reverend 
Cyril’s letter, and Margery stepped right on it, 
and never saw any thing again in all that mar- 
yellous landscape but just one beautiful face. 
Then there was such an explanation to be 
gone through that at ten o’clock that night they 
only got as far as their unfortunate parting. 
And this seemed to i 


er her death ; if not, it was to be mine.” 


get out of debt at last.” 

“No, you will not, Sir. You owe me the price 
of three years of my life. You will never be out 
of my debt, and you will never be out of my love.” 

“T don’t want to, sweet Margery ; and they who 
are deep in love can afford to spend twenty out 
of an income of nineteen; for you know the old 
proverb: ‘There was a couple who loved one an- 
other, and they always took what they had, and 





they never wanted.” 
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GOLD-DIGGING IN AUSTRALIA. 


In 1851, before the excitement of gold discov- 
eries in California had had time to subside, the 
world was startled by the announcement of an- 
other, or rather a series of others, not less im- 
portant, in Australia. At that time the English 
celonies of New South Wales —_ aap ilip 
were enjoying an unexampled ition of finan- 
cial and commercial prosperity; the demand for 
labor was steadily increasing, and in the older 


colony several manufactures and + mines 
were affording new investments for cap- 
ital. The leading was amusing 


all the pastoral land of the colony would be over- 
stocked with sheep and cattle. In the midst of 
this satisfactory state of affairs the ramor became 
current in the Exchange at Sydney that a 8 
gold field had been found near Bathurst. Very 
soon small “nuggets” arrived im the city and 
were handed about as curiosities, Thereupon a 
few score pedestrians, chiefly of the humblest 
class, set out to walk to Bathurst—140 miles, 
Within a month of the first announcement there 
was no longer any doubt about the diggings ; 
crowds of all ranks “streamed across the Blue 
Mountains; the Governor’s proclamation gave 
official authority to the dazzling fact; and the 
gold fever had commenced. 

The marvellous discoveries of 1851 were not, 
however, the first s' in regard to gold 
in Australia. As early as 1848 a Mr. Surrn, en- 
gaged in iron-works near Berrima, eighty-one 
miles from Sydney, waited upon Mr, Deas Tuow. 
son, the Colonial Secretary, produced a lump of 
gold imbedded in quartz, which he said he had 
found, and offered, on receipt of £800, to discover 
the locality, On reference to the Governor, a 
verbal answer was returned that if Mr. Suir 
chose to trust to the liberality of the govern- 
ment, he might rely on being rewarded in propor- 
tion to the value of the alleged discovery. The 
government suspected that the lump of gold came 
from California, — were afraid of 
public mind by ‘ordering geological investiga- 
tions.” Nothing more — heard of Mr, Surra. 

At length, however, the t, satisfied 
by the vue of the colonial geologist that 
was really abundant in the district is. }t 
sued a proclamation declaring the of the | 
crown to gold found in its natural of 
posit within the territory of New South W; 
The next step was to appoint.a gold commission- |* 
er, with instructions to organize a mounted police’ |” 
of ten men; to issue licenses to at 
the rate of thirty shillings a month; to receive in 
payment gold obtained by amalgamation at £2 8s, 
per ounce, and at £8 4s. per ounce for gold obtain- 


ed by washing; finally, in order to the 
peace, and put down outrage and } was 
instructed to co-operate with the local and 


to sweat in special constables from thé 





diggers. 

When the existence of gold was first ascertain- 
ed, there were flock owners who disapproved of 
the course pursued by the government in raising 
gold-digging to the condition of a regular indus- 
trial pursuit, and recommended that “ martial law 
should be proclaimed, and all ing per- 
emptorily prohibited, in order fhet the 
industrial pursuits of the country should not be 
interfered with.” This, says Samus. Sipney, & 
great authority on Australian matters, “was tf 
say that some of the same order who have always 
patronized vagabond bachelor shepherds, and op- 
posed the establishment of wives, families, and 
small farms in the interior, were ready to risk a 
civil war rather than endanger their wool crops.” 
The Governor, however, being a soldier, had no 
desire to spill the blood of his countrymen in a 
“futile attempt to stop the influx of the tide,” 
and the colonists of Australia proved themselves 
more orderly and sensible than the police and 
other timid individuals had imagined. 

By June the commissioner had issued 446 li- 
a. = “4 we 0° hundred new arrivals 

ad allowed a few days of grace before demanding 
payment, and good order prevailed. “In one in- 
stance alone,” he writes, “there was an inclination 
to disregard my decision. A tall, strong man, a 
butcher of Bathurst, who had been in the habit of 
beginning to work wherever he saw promises of 
lumps of gold, trusting to his strength to keep 
down opposition, had to work on another 
man’s opening. I told to desist ; but as soon 
as I turned my back, he began again, saying he 
would work where he liked, in spite of any one. 
I turned back immediately, and as I went up to 
him he dropped his pick and took up a spade, as 
if to strike at me. I instantly collared him, put 
him in handcuffs, and marched him off the ground, 
declaring my intention of sending him to Bathurst 
jail. I sent up to my camp with orders for a po- 
liceman to take him in, and continued my walk. 
On my return, in about an hour, the man was 
very penitent, and begged ‘to be let off, which I 
did. He has been working site oe ince, 
and the neighborhood has been relieved Mprery 
unpleasant man. I have mentioned this to show 
how easily such a‘population may be managed. 
ae is no occasion for any imerease of force 

ere.” 

Within a short time the rush to the diggings 
had somewhat moderated, when the discovery of 
a hundred-weight of gold revived and stimulated 
the excitement to a degree which affected all 
classes of society ; and after that discovery crowds 
of gentlemen repaired to the ings. An edu- 
cated aboriginal, formerly to the Wel- 

mission, end who had been in the service 

of W. J. Kerr, Esq., of Wallawa, about seven 
veturned home to his employer with the 

we that he had discovered a large mass 

of among a heap of quertz in the run while 
ten: his . - He had amused himself by 
explh the country adjacent to his employer's 
land, and his attention was first called to the 
lucky spot by observing a speck of some glitter- 





made. On his saying “Pa 
brings him a polished brass plate holding a dozen 
loose cigarettes of divers dimensions 
colors—white, buff, and pink. The last are the 
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the usual sort of Sun- 
Except when a shaft 
water to be pumped out, 


stranger comes in, this lady rings 
agitation, and all the waiters hurry u 
to see what is wanted. A 








than copper and lead. 

It was not until ey and man 
had been opened that investigations were 
further south into the Port Phili; 
what is now known as the colony 
division from New South Wales ha 
place in 1851, just about the time 
discovered. admirable 


our double page relate to the 
tia, and are from the peneil of 
self had personal experience in gold-seeking in 
this part of the world. Our digger-artist says : 
“T suppose you are aware that gold is not to 
got any where or every where in Victoria. 
top of pipe-clay, and when 
the claim is said to be ‘ bottom- 
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perhaps thiey strike it at once. 
found near the surface, ‘ shepherd 
but when it is down 30, 40, or 1 
ward, to save sinking a lot of 

diggers, who are always prying about after 
pectors, if not doing the same themselves, come 
about ; if the stuff that is being thrown out takes 
their fancy, they mark a claim, but do not sink 
it. However, to prevent it being ‘jumped,’ or 
taken possession of by somebody else, one man 
sits on it and potters about, throwing out a shov- 
elful of dirt now and again as a pretense it is | 
being sunk, and to keep legal possession. This 
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or cigars; and the Russian never twi 
himself, Spanish f 
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fashion, but buys them read 


